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Power for Prosperity 


Power will transform this jungle 
scrub to fruitful acres. Power 
will build thriving cities where 
mud huts now crumble in the sun. 
Power is coming to these awaken- 
ing lands in the giant Euclid earth- 
movers, the Euclid Tractors and 
Scrapers, the Carlisle Graders, 


the Marion Shovels and 
Draglines— power to clear, 
reclaim and irrigate the land, to 
dig the ditches and the canals, 
construct the motorways, rail- 
ways and airfields . . . power 
to prosper lives which now are 
sO precarious. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


11 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, and 24 ST VINCENT PL., GLASGOW 
Works and Service: HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works ® and Agencies throughout the World 
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There is no more wholesome and pleasing drink 
than good Scotch Whisky and there is no finer 
Scotch than “Black & White”. Blended in the 
special “Black & White” way it is Scotch at its best. 
Remember to ask for “Black & White” next time 
you call for Scotch. 


LACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Ihe Secret 5 tn the Blending 


ae | 
By Appointment to Q a Scotch Whisky Distillers 
the late King George VI James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


MAX. RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY) 








** What tricks Theodore and I used to play on our Miss 
Wilsons, and Mrs Greys, and Madame Jouberts—Amy 
Eshton joined in ... Louisa and I used to quiz our 
governess too; but she was such a good creature, she would 
bear anything; nothing put her out; we might do what we 
pleased—ransack her desk and her workbox and turn her 
drawers inside out; and she was so good-natured, she would 
give us anything we asked for.” 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE in Fane Eyre. 


That was over 100 years ago, and while the conditions under which 
a governess or private teacher now exists have been immeasurably 
improved, on retirement her cares and anxieties are often legion. 
She may have no home. Her health may be broken. She may 
have outlived relations, friends and employers, and her former 
pupils may have gone out of her life. 

At whatever age she may be in trouble, the G.B.I. is at her call, 


whether it be for financial help, a home, personal service or friendship. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Silver half pint beaker £11.18.6 
Silver bon-bon dish  £7.17.6 
Silverjam spoon, sealtop£2.14.0 —, , Ciaek Specialists 
Silver letter opener £3.7.6 
Set of six silver coffee spoons, 

seal topped £°7.19.3 


PRICES include purchase tax; all 
export orders free of purchase tax. 


Silver for 
Coronation Year 


Since the latter part of the 15th century, gold and 
silver ware has been hallmarked, by the guilds of 
Goldsmiths, to tell of its quality, maker and origin. 
How fitting it is that in this historic year a special mark— 
the head of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
—has been added to the traditional marks 
and is to appear on all gold 


and silver assayed this year. 


Coronation Brooch — a brooch of beauty 
and distinction in 18 ct white and yellow gold 
set with amethyst, rubies, sapphires and diamonds £81. 


HAMILTON & INCHES, 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4898 - TELEGRAMS: INCHES, EDINBURGH 
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We give them f2a/ Homes 


Only in a home of their own, somewhere where 


they belong, 


can children develop properly. To 


give destitute boys and girls such a background is 


our endeavour. 


We are not nationalised nor 


subsidised —in face of rising costs, donations are 


more than ever necessary. 


May we count on 


YOUR generosity? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Hf. 


Gy sending all you can spare 





YOU CAN LEARN A 





cc CAN’T learn a foreign language, 

I’m no linguist, I haven't the 
knack.’’ Such phrases are often heard. 
They are used by people who have failed 
to learn languages in the old-fashioned 
way and think, therefore, that they can 
never acquire linguistic ability. 


People who think like this should try 
the Pelman method of learning French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish which is 
revolutionising the teaching of foreign 
languages. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 


Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you goalong. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


By the Pelman Method 


The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 
25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language : 

French — Spanish 
German —titalian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


r — POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
Lendon, W.1. 


Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 
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£323 in cash at age 21 


(or a life policy for £1044 with profits) is 
provided by The Policy for Children by a 
premium of £12 a year paid from the 
birth of a child by a parent or friend. 
Enquire for details for a child of any 


age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Fill up your favourite 
briar with deliberation, 
light up with care and 
then settle down to that 
long, slow, cool smoke 
which calms a troubled 
world, to a full flavour 
and a rich aroma which 
are the answer to all 
your problems. . . . The 
secret is that combina- 
tion of choicest Virginian 
with a large proportion of 
rarest Yenidje (Turkish) 
leaf known to the 
discriminating pipe 


smoker as 


Balkan 


Sobranie 


Smoking 


Mizxture 
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King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


“King GeoraelV” 
Ol Scotch Whisky 
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Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 








A Scottish Coxswain 


The 
Smallest 
Life-boat 


costs £13,000. 

The Lifeboat 

Service has 

never been 

needed more 

than it is today 

—but, like everything else, it costs more. 
The smallest contribution 

will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary :Col.A.D.BurnettBrown,M.C.,T.D.,M.A. 
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DONKEYS: In England now- —— 
a ? J owes 

= adays the humble ‘moke’ is mainly © a 

a feature of the seaside, though he CYPRUS ee esta 
PHOS : 

still occasionally appears in our cities a 
drawing little carts for street traders. : 
But throughout the Mediterranean 
the position is very different. In the island of Cyprus, for 





f instance, it is estimated that there are no less than 53,000 
donkeys—one to every seven rural inhabitants. The 
Cyprus donkey is famous for his strength and endurance, 
and for his peasant master he ploughs and threshes, 
fetches and carries and even helps to pump water to the 
little terraced fields. He forms too a part of the island’s 
exports—for trade statistics show that no less than 3,434 
donkeys were exported from Cyprus in 1951. 

Our branches in Cyprus are particularly well placed to 
answer your questions on market conditions or local 
commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries to our 
Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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BARR & STROUD 


Binoculars 





and 


Monoculars 


cd 
Send for list 
B51/WB 
post free 
aa 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3. LONDON, S.W.1 

















IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARGH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Hon. Treasurer: MR DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
for the purpose of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge 
for such legacy. 
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AGAIN 
AVAILABLE 


The famous 
Land and Water 


IMPROVED MODEL 


Waterproof Wrist Watches 


DU g TO REDUCTION (Specially made for us by 
OF PURCHASE TAX The Zenith Watch Company) 
These Land and Water Watches are the very finest 
expression of modern watchmaking practice. 
They can be absolutely relied upon for correct 
time under any conditions in which a watch 
may be worn, in any part of the world, in all 
extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. 

Land and Water Watches are non-mag- 

netic and are compensated and adjusted 

to all temperatures. They are capable 

of being regulated to 2 minutes per 

month. The cases are of stainless 

steel and the watch glass is unbreak- 

able. When you buy a Land and 

Water Wrist Watch you buy 


correct time for all time. 


The same models in 9-carat gold: Staybrite Stainless Steel 
Gentlemen's £45. Os. Od. Wristlets - 20/- extra 
Ladies’ £36. Os. Od. To fit either model 


Established 1790 


Kitch avid Cfaylon Led. 


153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2160 Telegraphic Address: LANDAWATA, FEN., LONDON 
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THOMAS BEWICK 
By MONTAGUE WEEKLEY 


25s. net 


With 32 line block reproductions 
of engravings by Bewick, and a 
portrait engraving by Joan Hassall. 
The approaching bicentenary of 
Bewick (1753-1828) gives peculiar 
interest to this new biography and 
comprehensive survey of Bewick’s 
achievement and influence. 


PORTRAIT OF 
AN AGE 
(The Reign of Queen Victoria) 
By G. M. YOUNG 
SECOND EDITION 


18s. net 


. the breath-taking range of 
his scholarship, the orderliness of 
his mind, the richness and aptness 
of his language, and the acid sharp- 
ness of his wit, play over the whole 
of Queen Victoria’s reign . . . he 
writes history as the great historians 
WEEE 10 oc 


Country Life (of the first edition) 


THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE 


By W. P. BAKER 
Home University Library 


6s. net 


A book which deals with the 
growth, history, and nature of the 
English village as an element of the 
national life; with its situation to- 
day, its difficulties and its prospects 
for the future. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank 
has maintained a tradition of the personal 
touch, and is to-day exceptionally well 
equipped to provide its customers with a 
Banking service which is adaptable, indivi- 
dual and complete 
HEAD OFFICE 


ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


TOTAL ASSETS 
{167,450,368 
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Constable 


KING GEORGE V 


Harold Nicolson 


We have recently ordered a fourth large printing of 
this notable biography. 


Illustrated 42s. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


Oliver Warner 


“Mr Warner is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced an admirable portrait of one of the most 
attractive personalities in the gallery of Victorian 
novelists.” Punch. 

Illustrated 20s. 


THE COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY 
Stephen King-Hall 


‘**A complete exposure of the Communist assault on 
the democratic way of life. It is very well done.” 
Time and Tide. 

15s. 


THE SAVOY 
COCKTAIL BOOK: new edition 
Illustrated by Nicolas Bentley, this book 


appears to contain the recipe for every cocktail 
ever invented.” Truth. 15s. 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 550 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 











POOR MOTHER 
2 
= 
AILING CHILDREN 


3 
ALL CAN 


HAVE A WEEK’S HOLIDAY 


IN A 


CHURCH ARMY 
HOLIDAY HOME 


4 
FOR GUINEAS 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 


CHURCH ARMY 


FIGHT THE ey GOOD FIGHT 
% 





55 BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.! 











ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to rely unduly upon the 
effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 
The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a_ revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 
Particulars can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
--TEAR OUT AND POST 

A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL, 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me particulars of your treatment. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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BRITISH *\. SEAGULL 


“The $est- Outboard 
Mote in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO 


POOLE. DORSET Telephone POOLE 818 








Orient Line Mediterranean Cruises 








ORCADES 
20th June 


ORONSAY 27th June 


FIRST CLASS ORCADES 


BERTHS AVAILABLE 11th July 





14 Cockspur St. London S.W.1. Phone - TRA 7141 or AGENTS 








SLL Do 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) a Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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The SALES MANAGER buys a 


lonsud 


THIS CAR, he says, has road-holding 
and cornering qualities that take the tension out of driving at 
70 m.p.h. It has a new suspension system so good that it reduces 
fatigue. And the ‘over-square”’ o.h.v. engine, remarkably 
economical to run, has a low stroke/bore ratio that adds years to 
its life. He sums up: all these qualities, at this price, make the 
Consul a new — a higher — class of car! 


the 
its fresh and 


SHE FINDS everything about 
Consul to her taste: 
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e EASILY CLEANED IN 20 MINS. 
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graceful lines, a sense of spaciousness on the bench seats, the 
refinement of detail, the full-width parcel shelf, the cool elegance 
with which the car behaves in traffic. The Consul has brought her 
a class of motoring better than she has been able to afford before. 


£470 pus e7.£196.19.2 
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By Appointment 
to the late King George VI 


Gordons 


Stands Suptome 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; }$ Bottle 17/7; } Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britain 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 











THE FINEST SERVICE 
for 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 





Representation throughout 


the United Kingdom 


the British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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MUTE 
BY JOHN 


IT was raining at Lagos when 
I landed, and continued to rain; 
the boat-train to Kano, delayed 
by a wash-out up the line, 
would not leave until next day. 
So when Loxley, the Customs 
Officer on duty, offered to put 
me up for the night, I accepted 
gladly. While others still waited 
in queues at the mercy of 
fumbling clerks, he checked and 
passed my pile of baggage, saw 
to its storage, and sent me off 
by car to his house in Broad 
Street. It was still raining when 
he joined me there after dark. 

But rain, the roof-drumming 
rain of a tropical August, can 
be pleasant enough when one 
sits indoors enclosed by its thin 
steely rods as in a cage, and 
has much the same effect on 
men as a sewing-machine has 
on cock canaries. I do not 
mean that we sang, but that we 
were stimulated to talk more 
energetically than is usual at an 
hour when the sea breeze has 


JUNE 1953. 


VoL. 273. 


WITNESS. 


WELMAN. 


dropped and one waits for a 
breath off the land. Certainly 
Loxley did; for, without news 
of Nigeria since leaving it five 
months before, I used him as a 
kind of WHo’s WHERE to dis- 
cover what postings and trans- 
fers had done to my friends. 
How Brand came into it I do 
not know, though it would have 
been like Loxley to spring an 
irrelevant topic, he being an 
unexpected person in many ways 
—to be employed as he was, for 
instance. 

His own explanation that he 
got an ironical kick out of 
helping to obstruct trade within 
the Empire—‘ So neighbourly, 
don’t you think ? ’°—was merely 
amusing. I thought it more 
likely that lack of ambition had 
led him to plump for a cut-and- 
dried job that left him free to— 
free to what? To write in his 
spare time, to paint, collect 
butterflies? I could not imagine 
it. He had a small motor-boat 


Q 
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and often was seen up Five 
Cowrie Creek or pottering round 
the harbour; but he did not 
fish. Nor did he play games 
or poodle-fake at drink parties. 
A dark horse, one might have 
said, had he been less easy in 
manner. 

However it was, I had no 
recollection of Brand until he 
said—‘“‘ You told me once that 
you’d met him—years ago, a 
trader playing with a cat in the 
rigging—does that help to place 
him ? ” 

It did. It placed him suddenly 
and clearly on the well-deck of 
the Apapa—a shortish red-faced 
man with a ginger moustache, 
bent over tight in khaki shorts 
as he admonished the ship’s cat 
for chasing the swallows that 
had come on board to rest as 
we passed Cape Verde. It was 
the first time I had seen him 
anywhere except in a corner of 
the smoke-room, playing poker 
dice with three other traders 
while glasses of beer came and 
went as on a conveyor. 

As I passed behind him, he 
looked round and remarked that 
she was a proper rascal. Did I 
like “em? He could tell me a 
thing or two about cats. 

** When I was up at Bukuru,” 
he said, “I'd a cat I called 
Moonstone. More like an ele- 
phant she was, the way she 
remembered. A_ tin - mining 
chap, Tiddly Banks, used to 
look in fairly reg’lar, and one 
day he gave her a nasty tweak 
of the tail. ‘ Nice old puss,’ he 
said, stooping down as if to 
stroke her, and gave it a jerk 
that sent her off with a yell. 


Mute Witness. 
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Made me proper wild to see it, 
and as he was in the right 
position, I let fly with my boot 
at his backside and sent him 
some way after her. A tail for 
a tail; see what I mean ? 

** Well, that turned him sulky, 
and it was more than a month 
before he looked in again, when, 
blast me, if Moonstone—grey 
she was, with white paws and 
dickey—didn’t come and start 
rubbing herself against his legs. 
‘She’s forgotten,’ he said, 
tickling her ears till you’d have 
said there was a rattlesnake in 
the room. ‘No tricks, now,’ 
I warned him, seeing him reach 
down with both hands to pick 
her up. But I needn’t have 
worried. Moonstone, on her 
back as quick as lightning, had 
grabbed his wrists with all four 
paws and was looking up at me 
as much as to say, ‘Watch this!’ 

“It was the prettiest thing ! 
She didn’t scratch, she let him 
do that for himself. She lay 
there quietly, her claws just 
pricking the skin, while he, bent 
down from his chair, tried to 
free his hands as gently as he 
could. He daren’t jerk them 
away, he daren’t kick her; that 
would have torn it, so to speak. 
He ended by going down on his 
knees as if asking forgiveness 
and calling her fancy names. 
And when at last she let go and 
walked off with her tail in the 
air, his hands were something to 
see. Been with me six years, 


‘ had Moonstone, and never once 


shown a claw. Like elephants; 
see what I mean ? ” 

When I asked if he still had 
her, he shook his head. ‘‘ Some- 
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thing got her. She’d taken to 
hunting too near the edge of the 
bush.” 

That was all, and it was so 
little that I wondered what had 
made me repeat it to Loxley. 

“You like telling animal 
stories,’ he said. “J don’t, 
though. Not to an ape in a wig 
who tries to make nonsense of 
every word. [ had to give 
evidence, of course.” 

“What are you 
about ? ”’ 

“Brand. I forgot that you 
know nothing, not even that 
I’ve been eight months away 
from Lagos with no neighbour 
but Brand ; not even that Brand 
is dead, or that drink, one could 
say, was the essence of Brand.” 

‘“* Let’s have it,’’ I said, “* but 
not backwards or comically. 
Start at page one.” 

“ All right. Some time before 
you went on leave I was sent 
as Preventive Officer to the 
Dahomey border to stop the 
smuggling of gin and gunpowder 
to Lagos by way of the fresh- 
water creeks. It was mostly 
night work, and rather fun 
chasing and searching the big 
canoes that came over the fron- 
tier, sometimes paddled like hell, 
sometimes sneaking along under 
the banks. I had a launch and, 
as headquarters, an old hulk 
moored in the fairway opposite 
Mpwepwe, to which I returned 
for a couple of days every fort- 
night to write my reports. I 
cleaned it up, made the main 
cabin mosquito-proof, and was 
really quite comfortable there. 

‘* The people are Popos, woolly 
negroes as black as stoves, and 
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Mpwepwe, eight hours by launch 
from Lagos, is on the landward 
side of the waterway which at 
that place is nearly a mile wide 
and has only a low sand-ridge 
between it and the sea. From 
the hulk one saw the town as a 
long, low water-front of pan- 
roofed shacks and huts, fringed 
in front by dugouts packed tight 
as the keys of a piano, and 
backed by a swamp where oil- 
palms stood ankle-deep in black 
slime. At one end was a ruined 
rest-house, at the other the only 
tall building, the Niger Com- 
pany’s store. You, as one of 
our up-country pundits, no doubt 
cannot picture the place at all.” 

Having once had charge of a 
creek district, I knew what it 
looked like exactly. But I let 
him go on. 

“It was one of those old 
Coast bungalows on stilts, with 
the store filling the space under- 
neath and an outside staircase 
leading up to one large verandah- 
like room, from which Brand, 
when he felt like it, could look 
out over the crowded water- 
front to the blue band of sea 
beyond the lagoon. He seldom 
did. He was too busy brooding 
over misfortunes he would never 
admit were his fault—everyone 
did it, so why had they picked 
on him? For Brand had come 
down in the world, a surprise 
inspection of his Kano agency 
having shown him standing in 
at large personal profit between 
native sellers of produce and his 
firm. Only shortage of staff had 
saved him from being sacked.” 

“How old would he be? 
Forty ? ” 
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‘About. You would still 
have recognised the sturdy man 
with twinkling eyes and a red 
face who had talked to you 
about cats, but the face was 
now heavily jowled; the eyes, 
surrounded by bloodshot whites, 
only twinkled when he was in 
the middle stage of getting tight. 
He had become a heavy drinker. 
I realised that the first time I 
entered his house, though he 
was then quite sober. Not 
because of the table laden with 
bottles set like an altar against 
the wall, but because, having 
told me to help myself, he took 
nothing off it but a glass and 
kept prowling up and down 
with it empty in his hand. I 
had been there half an hour 
before he quarter-filled it with 
whisky, shot in some soda and 
... no, even then he didn’t 
drink. He put the glass back on 
the table and came and sat down. 

“Tt was pathetic to watch 
his glance keep straying towards 
it, his attempts at conversation, 
the nervous tremor of his hands. 
I became nervous myself, won- 
dering how long he’d hold out. 
He got up again, began to stalk 
it like a panther, then picked it 
up quickly and downed it in one. 
‘ You see I’m a bit of a boozer,’ 
he said with sudden calm. The 
party was on. 

“That first evening I sat 
through the whole performance, 
not yet having learnt the proper 
moment for guests to depart. 
Once started, he went straight 
ahead at the rate of one every 
quarter of an hour. After two 
or three he became his normal 
self, the talkative cat man of 
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your recollection, and was very 
good company forawhile. Then, 
with growing indignation as the 
effect of the whisky piled up on 
him, he began to tell me how 
hardly he’d been used. Why 
shouldn’t he make a bit on the 
side? It was all the fault of 
‘that bloody clerk who couldn’t 
keep his mouth shut’ that he’d 
been ditched in a hole like 
Mpwepwe where there were no 
pickings at all. The grouse 
went on and on. When at last 
I had to decide whether to leave 
him there or try to get him to 
bed, his servant came in and 
said, ‘Is time for massa lay 
down.’ As one performing a 
regular duty, he took hold of 
the back of the chair and 
dragged him away through a 
curtain, still slumped in sleep. 
Brand, it seemed, did not dine.” 

‘“ Tight every night ? ” 

‘**T don’t know,” Loxley said. 
‘* Most nights, I expect. He 
never would visit me on the 
hulk; probably afraid he 
wouldn’t get enough or not be 
asked to have another at the 
right time. The only ray in the 
dark that I could see was his 
frankness. He was up to none 
of the chronic drunkard’s tricks. 
He didn’t pretend, or keep the 
stuff hidden, or like Juniper 
Joe—you remember ?——pour out 
gin and ‘ water’ it with more 
gin from a carafe. And to judge 
by his shakiness—‘a touch of 
the jiggering palsy’ he called it— 
I don’t think he drank during 
the day. I know what you are 
thinking .. .” 

I wasn’t; I was listening 
with an open mind. If I thought 
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anything, it was that real life 
can be disobliging. If Brand’s 
story were to take a tragic turn, 
was not Loxley too whimsical a 
person to give it dramatic effect ? 

** You are thinking that in my 
place you would have given 
Brand a miss, preferring a lonely 
evening on the hulk to one spent 
with him. But it was only 
part of an evening, and only 
four times a month; and once, 
when I didn’t turn up, he was 
so plainly disappointed that I 
never failed him again. Besides, 
when he wasn’t seeing life 
through a glass darkly, I rather 
liked Brand. He was simple; 
I have known few such artless 
men. And, however bluntly 


expressed, my advice that he 
come off the bottle was always 
taken seriously, hopefully, or with 


a good-natured laugh. 

** An educated man, of course, 
would have found some means 
of distracting his mind from the 
past, but Brand seldom read, 
and the few books he had were 
tripe. ‘Stop glooming, man,’ 
I told him, ‘ and try to amuse 
yourself in some way. There’s 
a patch of garden behind the 
store you could... but no, one 
can hardly garden in the dark. 
A gramophone, then? Or, since 
you like company, why not tear 
off a strip of black astrakhan? 

“ Disapproving of that, for a 
moment he looked almost prim. 
‘A hobby, you mean?’ As he 
thought this over, his red face 
darkened, and when, having 
gone through the curtain to his 
bedroom, he returned with some- 
thing concealed in his hand, his 
cheeks were still mantled by a 
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blush. ‘I’ve got this,’ he said, 
producing a penny whistle and 
setting it to his lips. Though it 
is not my favourite instrument, 
my ear was pleasantly tickled 
by the trills and grace-notes his 
thick fingers conjured from those 
six little holes in the tin. It 
was some Scottish air and, when 
it was ended, I asked why he 
didn’t play more; if he had, 
I could have heard it from the 
hulk. Still bashful, he said he 
was afraid I would think him 
daft. Did I know the tune? 
I didn’t. ‘ The Drunken Piper,’ 
he said with a grin. 

“And another thing. Sup- 
pose I told you that Brand liked 
stories, what sort would you 
expect them to be? Fairy- 
tales? Not Hero and Leander 
or Cupid and Psyche, I’m sure. 
But, my dear chap, he simply 
lapped them, couldn’t have 
enough of the myths of Athens 
and Rome. What began it? 
Asked why I never drank whisky, 
I said that like Cesar I wor- 
shipped Ops, and then had to 
explain. From then on, at 
about the time of his second 
snifter, it was always the same. 
‘Come on,’ he’d say, ‘we got 
to where she turned the whole 
bloody lot into pigs,’ or ‘ What 
happened after he’d poked out 
the old bastard’s eye?’ The 
story of Nausicaa, I remember, 
nearly moved him to alcoholic 
tears, which may have been 
lower criticism, but was dead 
on the mark. Perhaps he found 
in the beautifully impossible an 
escape from the ugliness that is. 
Yes, it must have been that, for 
he once said, ‘ The ones I like 
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best are those that couldn’t 
have been.’ And I told you 
he was simple, in some ways as 
simple as a child. 

‘So a sort of Nigerian Nights 
Entertainment—and I now knew 
just when to leave—was thus 
assured for us both. For, be- 
sides having found a_ good 
listener, I was tickled by the 
incongruity of the thing—to be 
sitting there telling a tale of the 
cool Arcadian mountains, while 
the clamour of the town sub- 
sided and the swamp wind, 
warm and fetid, breathed on one 
like some monster that lived 
on fish, We had reached the 


seventh labour of Hercules, I 
think, when I noticed the begin- 
ning of a change in Brand. 

““T had come down that day 
from the frontier with a string 


of contraband canoes in tow 
and a deck-load of demijohns of 
gin of a kind that only croco- 
diles and West African negroes 
can swallow and live. Going 
ashore about sunset and finding 
Brand aloft, I thought he looked 
thinner, his eyes less congested. 
He had had malaria, which 
served him right for sleeping 
without a net. ‘Can’t drink 
much,’ he said, ‘ when it takes 
one bad; whisky and fever 
don’t mix.’ And he had a tale 
to tell of a midnight visitation, 
of something that had jumped 
or fallen on his bed. 

*** Tt landed soft and heavy,’ 
he said, ‘too big for a rat. 
Thought it might be a snake, 
so I lay doggo, sweating a bit. 
I could feel its weight pressing 
the blanket by my foot, but it 
never moved; nor did I, till I 
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remembered the torch under my 
pillow and, ready to hop out 
quick, switched it on. And 
there she was, calm as you like, 
staring straight at me as much 
as to say “I’m here!” Pale 
grey, marked like a tiger with 
stripes as black as night, she was 
a real beauty, wild-like, and with 
fur so silky it drew your hand. 
But as soon as I tried to touch 
her, she was off like a flash.’ 

‘‘T asked if it was a genet, 
and he said, ‘Genet my aunt! 
It was a cat, a she-cat, I could 
tell by the head, and must have 
belonged to Scopes.’ Scopes 
was the man from whom he 
was to have taken over the store 
but never had seen, he having 
been invalided before Brand 
arrived. We discussed the cat, 
attributing its fine condition to 
the local abundance of fish, and 
supposing that it hid by day in 
some cubby-hole under the store, 
where there would also be rats 
and mice. Brand seemed sur- 
prised not to have seen it before, 
until I pointed out that in the 
ordinary way a sackful of broken 
crockery hurled on his bed would 
not have woken him up. ‘ True 
enough,’ he said, ‘ though I’ve 
a feeling it was her first visit. 
Now she comes every night, 
lies there as good as gold, and 
hops it just before dawn. She’s 
getting more friendly ; one day 
she'll let me touch her, you'll 
see.’ He was plainly delighted 
with the lady who shared his 
bed. When I left he was no 
more than half pickled, and 
later I heard the notes of ‘ The 
Drunken Piper’ flighting shrilly 
across the lagoon.” 
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‘**Loxley,” I interrupted, ‘are 
you really suggesting that a 
hard case like Brand changed 
his habits because of a cat?” 

“TI really am not,” he said 
tartly, ‘‘ though what I may 
do presently depends on how 
patiently you listen. Brand, as 
I told you, was off drink while 
he had fever and hadn’t got 
back into his stride. At the 
next fortnight’s end he was 
normal, as full as a leech on the 
Saturday and, after a rueful 
Sunday, all set to stoke up at 
dusk. ‘I’ve been cutting it 
down some nights,’ he informed 
me. ‘Good,’ I said unbeliev- 
ingly. ‘ How’s the cat?’ Cats, 
I gathered, were queer creatures 
and this one a rum go altogether. 
You never could tell with cats. 

““* Cats,’ he told me, ‘are 


thinkers, they store things in 


their minds. <A dog’s just an 
animal; call him and he comes 
racing, wriggling his bottom like 
mad. But a cat, if she’s busy 
with something, will turn and 
look at you, make a note of it, 
and come when she’s inclined. 
And they’re delicate. They'll 
go round a garden smelling the 
flowers, while a dog, however 
you train him— God knows 
where he last poked his nose. 
Don’t know how to keep them- 
selves clean, dogs don’t, and 
don’t want to. Now Moon- 
stone, the cat I had up north, 
was naturally always as fresh 
as a sprig of mint. Yes, they’re 
delicate, Mr Loxley, bloody deli- 
cate and no mistake.’ 

‘* He seldom addressed me by 
name, but when he did, it was 
always ‘ Mister,’ while I often 
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called him ‘ Brandy, old tub.’ 
It had nothing to do with class- 
consciousness, if was just that 
Brand liked it to be that way. 
You will understand. 

*“* And now,’ he went on, 
‘in case you don’t see what I’m 
getting at—this Scopes I never 
met, do you know anything 
about him? Would you say 
he was a bit of a boozer like me? 
You don’t know? Well, sup- 
pose he was, and one of those 
who turn nasty towards the end 
of a bottle, kicking his cat when 
he was tight, and petting her 
when he was sober. There’s 
some like that. She’d soon get 
to know the signs, wouldn’t she? 
Cats are wise, as wise as the 
way they watch you. Didn’t 
you tell me yourself the Gyppos 
used to pickle ’em the same as 
humans. Yes, she’d soon get to 
know. Or how is it she’s only 
been near me the four or five 
times I wasn’t soaked when I 
went to bed? How do I know? 
Because since I had fever, I’ve 
been waking reg’lar as clockwork 
at three. Drunk or sober, see 
what I mean? Cats are...’ 
He hunted the word, his red 
face puckered. . they’re 
partic’lar, partic’lar as hell.’ 

“That evening was the last 
I spent with him for some time. 
When next I came down, there 
was a message at the hulk 
summoning me to Lagos to re- 
place someone who was ill, and 
I went straight on in the launch 
without seeing Brand. I left 
him a note, hoping he wouldn’t 
be much disappointed. It was 
easy to guess how he’d be if he 
was. I guessed wrong. 
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**T was away six weeks, which 
is long enough for zinnias and 
marigolds to make a show above 
ground. He was gardening when 
I returned to Mpwepwe, raking 
weeds on a patch of ironstone 
soil. ‘ Sweating it out. I found 
some seeds in the store,’ he ex- 
plained, and the hand he held 
out, if not quite steady, showed 
him to be on the mend. 

‘** He’d set himself to keep the 
right side of half a bottle and, 
as far as I know, exceeded it 
only once the rest of the time I 
was there. Soon we were sitting 
upstairs as usual, he going slow 
on his first whisky while I told 
him how Milanion beat Atalanta 
past the post. He was in a 
critical mood, full of awkward 
questions. ‘I don’t get that, 


Mr Loxley. Take those apples 


he dropped—if she was such a 
hell of a sprinter, she’d have 
been ahead from the start and 
not seen ’em at all.’ I explained 
that they were lapping a circular 
track like the one at Wembley; 
the farther she was in front, the 
closer she was behind. I was 
admiring my neat answer when 
in walked the fastidious creature 
who had wrought this improve- 
ment in Brand.” 

‘* Look here, Loxley . . 
began. 

‘““T know, I know,” he said, 
waving me down. ‘“ Of course 
it was the cat that turned him 
the right side up, but it was too 
soon to say so then. You 
wouldn’t have understood and 
you shouldn’t have butted in. 
A case of bad listening if ever 
there was one. Even now, the 
idea of anyone being reclaimed 
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by a cat may strike you as 
somewhat ouwtré. It did not 
seem so to me. Shall I go on?” 

‘You have my permission,” 
I said. 

‘* She entered and crossed the 
floor with quiet deliberation. 
Like so many cats, and no dogs, 
she had great personal dignity 
and poise, and I, as a stranger, 
was the object of long, calm 
scrutiny before she leapt lightly 
on to a stool beside Brand. She 
was not of the kind that curl 
up; even when she lay on his 
bed, he had told me, she stretched 
herself out like a man. On the 
stool she sat bolt upright, her 
forelegs two pillars within the 
forward sweep of her tail, and 
would remain there an hour or 
more without other movement 
than the lick of a paw or turn 
of the head. And Brand, whose 
patience — and forbearance ? — 
had tamed her wildness, did not 
pet or make silly noises at his 
beautiful friend. He knew how 
to treat cats. Once or twice in 
an evening he would pass his 
hand lightly down the length 
of her back and perhaps say, 
‘Bloody fine cat!’ That was 
all. But one could see with 
half an eye that, with her as 
companion, Mpwepwe had be- 
come for him a tolerable place. 

‘* That I, too, am fond of cats 
may not have escaped your 
notice. With Brand’s approval 
I named her Topaz because of 
her clear yellow eyes, but having 
perceived a little green in his, 
I was less attentive to her than 
such sleek, feline beauty de- 
served. She was his by right 
of choice, an unequivocal choice 
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between a cat a day and a 
bottle and a half, and the change 
in him showed how wisely he 
had chosen. He would now 
come to drinks on the hulk and 
stay to dinner, was more cheerful 
because no longer obsessed by 
the past. He had joined the 
happy band of those who, neither 
madly planning nor sadly re- 
gretting, are content to make 
the best of things as they are. 
Two months remained before I 
was due to resume my normal 
inquisitive job at Lagos, and I 
enjoyed them. All went well 
almost until the end. 

“It was a heavy, thundery 
evening, and I was expecting 
Brand at the hulk soon after 
dark. There had been other 
occasions when storms threat- 
ened; there was nothing por- 
tentous about this one, though 
you are free to think so if you 
wish. I mention the weather 
simply because, something un- 
usual having happened, I recall 
every circumstance photographi- 
cally, as though the event had 
acted on my mind like developer 
poured on a plate.” 

Loxley paused, as if expecting 
some comment, but I made none. 
In the silence the rain, beating 
on the pan-roofs of Broad Street, 
had the sound of an endless 
passing train. He went on— 

“ At dusk I left the cabin 
where I had been writing my 
final report and took a few 
cautious turns on deck—cauti- 
ous because the hulk, a rotting 
relic of Oil River Protectorate 
days, had gaps in its planks 
wide enough to drop one through; 
somewhere below a hand-pump 
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was now at work. Our mooring 
was half a mile out, and as I 
looked shoreward across the oily 
water, I saw the town as a long 
dark ledgea-prickle with cooking- 
fires from end to end, and, 
nearer at hand, two fishing- 
canoes with hurricane lanterns 
hung at their prows. Then, as 
dusk changed to darkness, a 
third light appeared moving 
swiftly past them, and I called 
one of my men to ask what it 
was. Though the noise of the 
hand-pump masked its engine, 
he, too, thought it must be a 
launch, but, watching its faint 
light dwindle and become en- 
tangled with the twinkling fires, 
we could not say whether it 
had gone on towards the frontier 
or had put in at the rickety 
wharf below the Niger Com- 
pany’s store. In any case its 
appearance was unusual. In 
eight months, except for the 
French paddle- boat plying 
weekly to Porto Novo with a 
few traders and bearded White 
Fathers on board, I had seen no 
craft at Mpwepwe but dugout 
canoes. ‘Ah sure him small 
launch from Lagos, sah,’ said 
Kolo, an old Nupe, ‘and ah 
tink him no stop, him pass 
right ahead.’ I left it at that. 

“Brand could now be ex- 
pected at any moment. Beer 
was brought, my staple tipple, 
and I settled down to wait, 
sweating gently, pricked by the 
odd mosquito, in a long deck- 
chair. I remembered that some 
scientist, one of the types that 
Hudson called closet natural- 
ists, had worked out by careful 
experiment that mosquitoes can 
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fly only three hundred yards 
without rest, so that half a mile 
off-shore one was as safe as 
under a net. The fool had for- 
gotten the wind. I considered 
scientists, their blunderings 
and bamboozlements, for some 
time, and then may have dozed; 
for when I looked at my watch, 
Brand was so long overdue that 
I was sure he must be ill. I 
wrote a chit—‘ Are you all 
right? Shall I come ? ’—and 
was about to despatch it when 
I heard the dip of paddles quite 
near, then Kolo’s voice—‘ Other 
master, him come.’ 

“Guided by the bush - lamp 
I had tied to a stanchion, Brand 
climbed aboard and came and 
sat down. His movements, slow 
and a little unsteady, showed 
that he had exceeded his limit, 


though not by much. ‘ I thought 
you weren’t coming,’ I said. 


‘It’s after eight.’ He did not 
answer; he was staring fixedly 
at the shore as if he’d never 
seen it before. ‘ Bad night 
for mosquitoes,’ I remarked. 
He nodded. I asked, without 
meaning to be funny, what was 
biting him. ‘ Mosquitoes,’ he 
said without a trace of a smile. 
Then I noticed the way he was 
sitting, unrelaxed, his hands 
gripping the sides of the chair 
as though he were about to 
spring up. His slightly promi- 
nent eyes had a strange ap- 
pealing look as he turned them 
towards me, then away. ‘I hit 
him,’ he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone faintly tinged with surprise. 
‘Served him bloody well right.’ 

““T supposed he meant his 
servant. Or his clerk? There 
was no one else. ‘With a 
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bottle,’ he added in the same 
flat voice. ‘Well, I hope it 
didn’t break,’ I said, and: waited 
for more. But in a muddle- 
headed way he seemed to assume 
that I knew the main fact. 
‘Who was it?’ I kept asking, 
and at last he said, ‘ Scopes.’ 

‘“ What he told me was not 
easy to piece together, but here 
is its gist. He had been about 
to leave his house when he 
heard a launch cut its engine 
and then go astern as it made 
alongside the wharf. He went 
down, and the only passenger, 
a big man whose fat, white face 
was shiny with sweat, stepped 
ashore and slapped him on the 
back. ‘I’m your distinguished 
predeshessor,’ he announced, 
‘and, strictly between ourselves, 
as tight as a boot.’ He said he 
was going home by the next 
boat and, while waiting in Lagos, 
had thought it a good idea to 
hire a launch and revisit ‘ the 
old place.’ Brand, not very 
pleased, explained that it would 
have to be a quick one, and took 
him upstairs. An hour later, 
with a bottle between them, they 
were still discussing ‘old times.’ 

“Scopes was exceedingly 
drunk when Topaz walked in 
and, halting a few feet away, 
examined him with her cool, 
wise stare. ‘Christ, if it isn’t 
my cat!’ he shouted. ‘Come 
here, Whiskers!’ And as she 
sheered away from him, he 
snatched at her tail, swung her 
up, and sent her flying over the 
verandah rail. Scopes was roar- 
ing with laughter when Brand, 
without a second’s hesitation, 
picked up the bottle and hit 
him over the head. 
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“Without a second’s hesita- 
tion,’’ Loxley repeated. ‘ Note 
that, please. In Brand’s place, 
you or I would have given 
Scopes a sock on the jaw, or, if 
he were too big, have stood 
upon angry dignity and ordered 
him out of the house. But 
boots and bottles come natur- 
ally to a man of Brand’s stamp— 
remember the chap he kicked at 
Bukuru? Brand, creature of 
circumstance, went wrong at 
every turn. Jf he had left ten 
minutes earlier, if he hadn’t 
been so easily led on to drink, 
if the bottle hadn’t been ready 
to hand—one can follow the 
trend of his thoughts, his argu- 
ment with himself. Already he 
had begun to regard himself as 
a victim of FATE. But I’m 
getting too far ahead. 

“Brand brought his tangled 
tale to an end. ‘ Was it full?’ 
I asked, trying to estimate the 
damage. ‘It was,’ he replied, 
with the faintest of grins. Then, 
with a flash of impatience, ‘ I 
keep telling you I killed him. 
He’s dead.’ His manner con- 
vinced me it was true. I looked 
at him, now holding his head in 
his hands, and said, ‘ Brand, 
you FooL!’ I was shocked, 
too angry with him to spare a 
thought for the man who was 
dead. I was still angrier when, 
dropping his hands with a help- 
less gesture, he asked, ‘ Mr 
Loxley, what shall I do?’ 

“That I was about to become 
involved, that he was going to 
depend upon me, was a certainty 
I shied away from with almost 
physical revulsion. I like to 
live aloof from others’ personal 
affairs, to sit behind my private 
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window and watch the world go 
by; I hate it when someone 
comes blundering past under 
a load of trouble and cracks 
one of the panes. I could feel 
the draught already. The next 
thing, if he went on looking at 
me like that, he would have one 
foot in the door. Did you read 
‘Huis Clos’? Sartre says Hell 
is Other People, and he’s right. 
It was that look of Brand’s! 
I believe the wretched man had 
no relatives, was alone in the 
world. You seem amused.” 

I was and I wasn’t. I was 
thinking, as a writer who had 
not then begun writing, that 
Loxley might after all be the 
right person to relate such a 
tale. I said, ‘‘ So of course you 
ended by helping him all you 
could. Please go on.” 

“TI told Brand there were 
three things he could do. He 
could take Scopes’s launch and 
cross the frontier into Dahomey, 
where he would be picked up 
as unerringly as a snow-white 
pebble on a heap of coal; he 
could come with me to Lagos 
and tell his story to the police ; 
or—and here I watched him 
closely—he could go back, bust 
the verandah rails, push Scopes 
over, and say he’d fallen on his 
head when drunk. It was an 
idea that anyone in his situation 
might have welcomed, but he 
never gave it a thought, that 
simple man. He said, ‘Ill do 
whatever you say, Mr Loxley.’ 
I said, ‘ Hell! Allright! Let’s 
get a move on.’ 

‘“When I had given orders 
for my kit to be packed and 
loaded into the Customs launch, 
we went ashore in Brand’s canoe. 
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Scopes lay where he had fallen, 
his face the colour of cold veal. 
He was dead all right, and 
seemed to weigh half a ton when 
we moved him onto the bed. 
I had brought two preventive 
men with me, and they, with the 
help of the crew from Scopes’s 
launch, carried the camp-bed 
with its burden down to the 
wharf and put it on board— 
a tricky job descending those 
ladder-like stairs. I sent them 
off with two chits, one to the 
hospital, to which they were to 
take Scopes at once, and the 
other to Laidlaw, a police officer 
I knew well enough to address 
as ‘Dear Henry’ and be sure 
he would understand that 


Brand’s was no case for stern 
looks and a tap on the shoulder. 
In this way, Mpwepwe having 


no telegraph, there would be 
fewer questions to answer all at 
once than if two launches, gliding 
like some funeral cortége on Old 
Nilus’ waters, suddenly appeared 
out of the blue. 

‘““ Next I went in search of 
Brand’s servant and found him 
and the store clerk squatting by 
a fire in the yard. A good boy, 
an Ijaw, he seemed genuinely 
attached to his master; and as 
what he had seen from the back 
verandah tallied exactly, and 
would be useful to prove there 
was no premeditation, I decided 
to take him to Lagos, too. All 
was going nicely, I thought, as 
I went upstairs again. 

“Brand was still there, but 
when I saw what he was doing, 
I said, ‘ No!’ as one might to a 
child. ‘ You can have one when 
you've finished packing and 
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another with your meal on the 
hulk. You are rationed now; 
one body’s enough.’ He put the 
glass down obediently. His 
docility was really preposterous, 
he being nearly ten years older 
than I. 

‘* We were away by ten o’clock, 
swishing through the darkness 
down endless vistas of man- 
grove, with no sound but our 
chugging and sometimes the 
squawk of a night-heron dis- 
turbed on the mud. _ Eight 
hours is a long time when your 
companion is sunk in a brooding 
torpor which nothing you can 
say will dispel. I did not look 
forward to the journey. There 
was now a kind of frightened 
look behind his eyes. I won- 
dered. ‘ You know, they are 
bound to charge you with man- 
slaughter, old chap,’ I said, 
stressing the important word. 
Yes, it must have been that, for 
almost at once he fell asleep. 
So did I, and we did not wake 
until dawn, when the creek 
opened out to show Lagos two 
miles away across the harbour’s 
glassy expanse. We tied up at 
Customs Wharf, where Laidlaw 
was waiting, looking excessively 
smart at that early hour. So 
far in the background as to 
seem to be there by accident, 
stood a sergeant and a constable, 
their jaws munching kola, their 
eyes intent upon _ nothing. 
Laidlaw said, ‘ Hullo, Charles’ 
to me and turned to Brand— 
‘Bad luck, eh? Come along,. 
then, my car’s just across the 
road.’ And that was the last 
T saw of him for several days.” 

Loxley paused again. The 
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rain now had a wave-like rhythm, 
seeming to ease off only to 
come on more heavily than 
before. Feeling something press 
against my legs, I put down a 
hand and touched warm fur. 

“Topaz,” he said. ‘ After 
the remand, I returned to 
Mpwepwe one week-end and 
caught her with the help of the 
clerk. She tried to tear holes 
in the basket all the way back, 
but, wooed with tinned cream, 
is now as sweet as sugared 
pawpaw with me. Unaccount- 
able beings; she even seems to 
like you !” 

“Why shouldn’t she?” I 
said. ‘That was only my 
second ; Ill now have another, 
please.” 

‘* Yes, that’s the point. If 
only Topaz could have given 
evidence instead of me! I’m 
coming to that. As you know, 
apart from the odd _ British 
seaman picked up tight on the 
Marina, a white prisoner in 
Lagos Jail is a very rare bird, 
and when they catch one he’s 
treated with almost loving care. 
The apartment in which Brand 
was lodged was more a room 
than a cell and furnished a good 
deal better than his own over 
the store. But he did not 
appreciate this. Asked if he did, 
he said, ‘It’s all right,’ in a 
tone that implied that some- 
thing else wasn’t. Brand had 
relapsed as I might have known 
he would. Under the shock of 
his act, he had been dazed and 
amenable; now he was in a 
sulky mood that recalled those 
first days at Mpwepwe when, 
bored by his grousing, I used to 
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leave him drunk in his chair. 
God knows what he would have 
been like, if able to get liquor. 
‘Know what they’re going to 
do?’ he asked, fixing me with 
an indignant stare. ‘Stand me 
up in a room full of blacks all 
grinning their blocks off to see 
me there.’ I told him the whole 
jury would be white. ‘ But two 
can play at that game,’ he went 
on. ‘Got my own back, see?’ 
And how had the silly fool done 
it? Rejecting an offer by Mac- 
Naughton, a first-rate counsel, 
to defend him for next to 
nothing, he had deliberately 
chosen a Yoruba, James Ogbo- 
mosho, native barrister-at-law. 
I said, ‘ You rprot, Brand !’ 
“He was deep in a gloomy 
pit of his own digging. He 


wanted no fairy-tales now, 


though he once asked, ‘Who was 
that chap who was chased by 
the Furies?’ I told him, and 
he said, ‘ Yes, Mister Bloody 
Orestes, that’s me.’ I didn’t 
say that he’d got it wrong, 
that the Eumenides personified 
conscience, for that was some- 
thing he seemed to lack. When 
caught out tricking his firm, it 
had been bad luck and a talka- 
tive clerk who were to blame; 
now it was FATE and a whole 
string of Irs that had brought 
him low. 

‘As a witness, I probably 
should not have visited him at 
all, but you know how it is; 
in this climate nobody wants to 
make things stickier than they 
are. I went, hoping always to 
find him less bitter, and to try 
to induce him to take some 
interest in his defence. I was 
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wasting my time, you may say. 
But I was convinced that when 
he was sentenced, as he surely 
must be, the term would be 
ten years at least unless pro- 
vocation were strongly pled. 
Evidence that Scopes had acted 
cruelly was not enough; it 
must be backed by the plea that 
a lonely man can become 80 
attached to an animal com- 
panion as hardly to know what 
he does when he sees it hurt, 
the more so when it, albeit 
unconsciously, has led him to 
take a saner view of life. 
MacNaughton told me _ after- 
wards that this was the line he 
would have taken if allowed to 
handle the case. How I wished 
he had! It wasn’t too late to 


change, but Brand, still darkly 
retaliative, was not to be budged. 
‘What does your lawyer think?’ 


I asked him. ‘Think? He 
doesn’t. He talks and talks— 
a lot of legal twaddle I don’t 
half understand. Ill get the 
limit whatever anyone says.’ 
So I went to see Mr Ogbomosho 
one day. 

“His house, yellow plaster 
and pan, was in a pot-holed 
back street that smelt strongly 
of stink-fish frying in ground- 
nut oil. Outside was an im- 
portant-looking letter-box with 
a brass plate beside it; in the 
hall gobbets of chewed sugar- 
cane were scattered about. But 
the room where he received me 
might have been the neat parlour 
of some seaside boarding-house; 
its furniture was as immaculate 
as Mr Ogbomosho’s own morning 
dress, the blotter on his desk as 
unblemished as the cuffs he shot 
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ostentatiously before shaking 
hands. His whole get-up was a 
reproof to casually dressed white 
men like me, as if it were he 
who belonged to a superior race, 
our grandfathers who had run 
wild in arse- cloths and wor- 
shipped idols of brass. 

‘* He listened in silence while 
I explained my mission and 
then my point of view, which 
he seemed to see better after 
fixing a pair of gold-rimmed 
bifocals on his nose. At one 
stage he opened a heavy volume 
and, with a hand like a bunch 
of black bananas, began turning 
its pages to and fro, but having 
already noticed its title—‘ Chitty 
on Contracts ’—I doubted its 
bearing on the case. When 
I had ended, he disconcerted 
me with a sudden high-pitched 
giggle, stood up, and held out 
a hand. ‘ Professional — ah— 
etiquette, Meestah Loxley. 
Circumstances obligate me to 
beed you good-bye. You are to 
be called as a weetness by the 
prosecution, ergo the — ah— 
Crown Counsel will not rejoice 
if he learns that you have been 
hah. I shall bah in mind what 
you have told me when I have 
the pleasure of cross-examining 
you, Meestah Loxley, but I 
doubt if the jury will be im- 
pressed by the tale of a caht.’ 
He flashed a whole keyboard of 
teeth at me. ‘ There are some 
in this street whose nocturnal— 
ah — ululations conduce to the 
throwing of bottles, which are 
bettah used so than in striking 
pahsons upon the head.’ 
Another giggle. ‘ Ergo, I pro- 
pose to rely upon precedent 
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in—ah—mitigation of sentence, 
particularly upon the case of 
Rex versus Flint.’ I left, feeling 
rather a fool. 

“Some days later, a chit 
came from the Crown Counsel 
asking me out to his house in 
officialdom’s garden suburb at 
Ikoyi. You know ‘Bull’ 
Grantham, of course, and may, 
as I do, find his heartiness a 
bit much. He was on his 
lawn, picking up cashew-nuts 
that had fallen from a tree 
which, hung all over with golden 
fruit, had a Hesperidean look 
at odds with his huge stooping 
form. ‘ You’re a damned fine 
witness!’ he greeted me, pocket- 
ing a handful in off-white ducks 
that forced a comparison with 
Ogbomosho’s peerless pants. 
‘ What’s this I hear? Visits to 
the enemy’s lines; in and out 


of the prison, chatting with the 


accused ; even trying to per- 
suade ’em to let the fellow keep 
a cat! Have to stop it, y'know. 
Can’t afford to let my witnesses 
run loose.’ 

‘““As we walked round the 
garden, he began to coach me 
in my part. I was to confine 
myself to facts—how Brand had 
come across to the hulk that 
evening, what he had said, and 
so on, just as I had done in the 
magistrate’s court. I told him 
I was ready to do all that, but 
wished to add something in 
Brand’s defence. He showed 
no surprise. ‘ Well, why not? 
Who’s to stop you? Tl give 
you a lead if you like, or if I 
forget, you can wake up the 
judge—old Quantock it will be— 
and appeal to him.’ I said I 
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hadn’t known that. He roared 
with laughter. ‘ Strikes me that, 
for a chap who hopes to snatch 
a Brand from the burning, you 
don’t know much.’ Such boister- 
ousness should have made me 
wary. 

“We had returned to the 
golden tree and had stopped in 
its shade. I told him about the 
cat. He listened patiently, then 
shook his head. ‘ Might do, the 
way you tell it, and if the jury 
happen to be cat-lovers to a 
man; but how will it sound in 
court, with pauses to write 
down each sentence and Ogbo- 
mosho bobbing like a monkey 
on an air-cushion whenever you 
look like fouling his line. He 
won’t be impressed, his line will 
be Rex versus Flint, I'd bet a 
quid.’ I said Ogbomosho was a 
menace. Grantham disagreed. 
‘These native lawyers may be 
poor pleaders, but they know 
the ins and outs better than we; 
depend on it he'll find some 
flaw in procedure and get the 
case sent on appeal to J.C.— 
the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, he explained. 
‘ All right, then. See you on 
the day! He'll get ten years; 
killing a man is never cheap.’ 

‘“T went away, unaware that 
orders had been given at the 
prison not to admit me, that 
I would not see Brand to speak 
to again.” 

I think it was at this point in 
Loxley’s narrative that I realised 
what must long have been plain 
to anyone reading this now; 
that he, with an unawareness 
no one could doubt, was reveal- 
ing more of himself than of the 
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man whose story he told. Facets 
of his character I had never 
suspected, among them a peculiar 
modesty, showed up ever more 
clearly as he spoke of the 
shadows closing in upon Brand— 
Brand whom I thought at best 
a morose and conscienceless type, 
while Loxley ... ‘“ You took 
a lot of trouble,’ I said. He 
looked up, surprised. ‘‘ Did I? 
I hated it all like hell!” 

‘“* Well? ” 

‘‘ Quantock,” he resumed, 
‘““was the only puisne judge 
not on leave, and he tried the 
case in that hideous mud-yellow 
building in Tinabu Square. 


Brand’s servant, a doctor from 
the European Hospital, and I 
were segregated in the witnesses’ 
room at the back of the court, 
but the door being left ajar 


because of the heat, I could see 
right in and hear every word. 

“Fourteen white men were 
present—the jury, the Crown 
Counsel, and Brand hunched 
forward on a chair in the dock. 
They had to be there. The 
white women, filling two benches 
behind counsel, had not. And 
it struck me that these crea- 
tures, waiting with curiosity to 
see somebody hurt, must be far 
more objectionable to Brand 
than the natives who, redolent 
of bouquet d’ Afrique, crowded the 
rest of the court. 

‘Everyone stood as Quantock, 
looking like a mangy lion in his 
wig, made a solemn entrance. 
Everyone sat. When the indict- 
ment had been read, I wondered 
for an anxious moment if Brand 
would plead guilty. He did not. 

“Grantham, rising massive 
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and dominant from his stall, 
made a short opening speech 
and put Brand’s servant in the 
box. The boy, a little nervous 
at first, gave his evidence clearly. 
Ogbomosho, cross - examining, 
asked only one question, to 
which he replied, ‘ Yes, sah, 
quick like lightning. Ah tink 
him no tink what him do.’ 
Ogbomosho flashed his key- 
board smile at the jury and sat 
down. A good start. 

“The doctor, called next, 
stated formally that the cause 
of death was heart-failure con- 
sequent on fracture of the skull 
by means of some blunt instru- 
ment. An empty bottle? Yes, 
or an even lighter weapon, the 
autopsy having revealed that 
the cranial bones were unusually 
thin. I was elated by this 
piece of news, which surprised 
Grantham into asking, ‘ By 
unusual you do not mean 
abnormal, Dr Ryan?’ The 
doctor said he meant precisely 
what he had said. ‘ Quite so. 
No doubt you have examined 
the fractured skulls of many 
other Europeans during the 
fifteen years you have been in 
Nigeria?’ Dr Ryan _ turned 
pink. ‘No others at all,’ he 
replied. ‘But before I came 
out here I worked in_ the 
casualty ward of a famous hos- 
pital ; Dublin’s a rare place for 
broken heads.’ The look he 
darted at the jury was almost a 
wink. ‘The accused was un- 
lucky,’ he added. ‘I would lay 
« hundred to one that had 
he struck you on the head, 
the bottle would have broken 
without fatal results.’ The 
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judge led a general titter, and 
Grantham, furious, sat down. 
Ogbomosho left well alone. 
That’s three years off the sen- 
tence I was thinking, when I 
heard my name being called. 
“While taking the oath, I 
glanced down at Brand. Neither 
then, nor at any time, did I 
see him raise his eyes or change 
his bunched-up position, which 
showed clearer than words the 
black mood he was in. ‘ Speak 
up, Mr Loxley,’ Grantham said, 
before I had begun to answer 
his first question, and, perhaps 
as he intended, indignation 


swallowed my nervousness like 
a pill. Briefly and effectively, 
he drew from me all the facts he 
needed, and finally asked, ‘ On 
the occasions when you and the 
accused were together, did he 


drink a great deal?’ I hesi- 
tated. This was not the sort of 
lead I had wanted; my evi- 
dence would never convince un- 
less I were allowed to give it in 
my own way. I replied that 
Brand had done so, but only at 
first. ‘Oh? What made him 
change his habits?’ Grantham 
asked in a casual tone. 

“Tt was anger now that pre- 
vented me from answering at 
once. I was cornered, and he 
knew it; one had only to see 
the mischievous glint in his eye. 
I thought of trying to explain 
my difficulty to the judge, but 
he, rapping impatiently with a 
pen, spoke first—‘ Come along, 
Mr Loxley! A simple question 
merits a simple reply. What 
caused him to stop drinking ?’ 
I tried to make it sound con- 
vincing. ‘The cat,’ I said; 
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and a ripple of amusement 
spread through the court. 

“Tt was maddening. If 
Scopes had kicked some smelly 
little dog off a verandah, there 
wouldn’t have been a dry eye 
in the jury.’ As it was, every 
face wore a smile which broad- 
ened into a grin when the 
mangy lion, choosing that 
moment for a fatuous quip, 
said, ‘The witness appears to 
have debagged the eat.’ After 
that, it was hopeless. Re- 
peatedly told by Grantham to 
keep to the point, constantly 
interrupted by Ogbomosho who, 
congenitally unable to under- 
stand affection for animals, 
seemed out to prove that his 
client was strictly TT, I did 
my best. At one point, the 
judge said, ‘ Are you seriously 
suggesting .. .’ There’s no 
need to repeat his words; you 
used them yourself. 

“When I left the box, I took 
a vacant seat below it, and 
tried to console myself with 
what the doctor had said. I 
was the last witness for the 
crown; there would now be a 
speech by Grantham, I sup- 
posed, and then Ogbomosho’s 
dissertation on Rex versus Flint. 
But it did not work out like 
that. Ogbomosho, who on the 
whole had done his client more 
good than harm, now made an 
appalling miscalculation, and 
decided to put him in the box. 
Grantham looked mildly sur- 
prised; Quantock was having 
trouble with his fountain-pen. 
They did not know Brand. No 
one foresaw, as I did, what 
must happen if he were put up 
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for examination in his present 
mood. 

“There was some delay be- 
cause, from sitting so long in 
the same position, one of his 
feet had gone to sleep. He 
hobbled into the box and spoke 
the oath in a resentful growl. 
His lowered head, the way his 
angry gaze swept the court and 
dwelt with disgust on the white 
women, made me think of a 
bull, pawing before the charge. 
I hoped he would notice me, 
but he appeared to see nothing 
but hostility all around. 

“Poor Brand! Whatever 
Ogbomosho’s first question had 
been, his reply would have been 
the same. His face, grown paler 
in prison, flushed darkly. He 
glared at the jury, then turned 
to face the judge, and the 
words, when they came, had 
been bottled under such pres- 


sure that they seemed to fly out 


like a succession of corks— 
‘Went for me cat, so I hit him. 
I hit the ———-! See?’ 

‘* Such epithets as the one he 
used will generally provoke a 
snigger when uttered on solemn 
occasions like this, and that one, 
with its bellicose sound and 
sea - salty associations, would 
ordinarily have exploded a laugh. 
It did not. The furious emphasis 
with which it was speken, the 
bitter rage expressed by that 
pale- blue stare, produced an 
apprehensive silence that was 
absolute for a minute or more. 
And Brand hadn’t finished. 
Picking on one of the women, 
he fixed her with a look of 
such fiery indignation that she 
gave an hysterical gasp. ‘And 
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what’s more...,’ he began, 
again turning a crimson face 
towards Quantock. ‘ What’s 
more, ’d...’ 

‘““T was only six feet away, 
and Brand knew my voice. 
‘Shut up!’ I said loudly and 
clearly, and then tried to look 
as if anyone might have spoken 
but me. 

“As Brand fell silent, I felt 
eyes upon me all round like a 
physical pressure. As innocently 
as I could, I returned Quantock’s 
look and, seeing a faint smile 
twitch his lips, knew that some- 
thing, perhaps the fact that I 
occasionally play chess with him, 
had saved me from being com- 
mitted for contempt of court. 
His Honour cleared his throat 
and spoke to the middle distance 
—‘ If both counsel can agree on 
the point, it would be as well if 
the—er—witness stood down.’ 
After some half-hearted bicker- 
ing, Brand was returned to the 
dock. 

“That was all, bar a little 
speech-making. The jury did 
not retire. The end, coming 
swiftly, reminded me of an 
auction sale, with Brand, a bad 
lot, about to be knocked down. 
Any advance on one man- 
slaughter—-guilty, I’m  bid— 
going, going—a bang of the 
hammer—seven years ! ” 

Loxley’s voice had become 
suddenly loud in the room. 
The rain had stopped, leaving 
only a sound of dripping and 
water gurgling in drains. 

“Ts that how she used to 
sit?’ Topaz, on a stool beside 
him, was posed like Bast, the 
‘ Little Cat ’ goddess of the Nile. 
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He rubbed her behind the ears, 
and did not answer. ‘“ You 
know,” I went on, “ I wouldn’t 
have had much use for Brand. 
Why did you like him?” 

‘“* T didn’t altogether,” he said. 
“T liked one thing about him 
which, set against all his faults, 
held the balance true. In The 
Book of the Dead one reads 
how the hearts of the ancient 
Egyptians were weighed by 
Thoth against Maat, the Feather 
of Truth, while Ament stood by 
ready to gobble the wicked ones 
up. Well, I think she would 
miss her meal if it came to the 
weighing of Brand’s.” 

I still did not understand. 
To me he was just a boozer 
with about as much conscience 
as a flea. I said, “‘ He played 
a penny whistle, and liked cats 
and listening to fantastic stories 
—that isn’t much to put in the 
credit side of the scales.” 

“Then compare him with 
other people you know or have 
known or, like him, have only 
heard of—how did he differ 
from most? This is an age of 
dissembling, of torrents of talk 
that come from the mind, not 
the heart. And I told you he 
was simple. My dear chap, he 
was true to himself, whatever 
the peculiar nature of that self. 
I don’t suppose Brand ever told 
a lie in his life—he wouldn’t 
know how to. He was that 
rare one, a man without guile. 

‘* Now he is dead, and nobody 
knows what that means. The 
sentence was too long to be 
served in this climate, so they 
sent him home in charge of 
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young Mendip, a police officer 
who was due for leave at the 
time. He went second class 
and was treated as an ordinary 
passenger, except that he had 
to share a cabin with his guard, 
was watched while the ship was 
in port, and wasn’t allowed 
drinks. But one night, when 
there was a dance on board and 
young Mendip had his eye on 
someone more interesting, he 
bribed a steward to bring him a 
bottle—or two? That was the 
end. Somewhere this side of 
the Islands, he stepped off the 
ship and sank in the darkness of 
the sea.” 

Loxley took a scrap of paper 
from his pocket and handed it 
to me. “ This, one could say, 
was his last testament, and 
seems to confirm that he was 
alone in the world. It was 
found on his bunk and reached 
me only this morning, brought 
by the ship that brought you.” 

Perhaps I imagined that the 
stained paper retained a spiritous 
smell. Only the first few words 
of the brief scribble were legible. 
They were—‘ Please thank Mr 
Loxley and .. .” 

Topaz again had attracted 
Loxley’s attention, and he mine; 
his face in profile, as he 
stooped to fill a saucer with 
cream, had an austere gentle- 
ness that was almost Dantesque. 
And although I had _ been 
unable to follow him all the way 
in his estimate of Brand, I under- 
stood better what guilelessness 
was when he said wonderingly, 
‘What for? Would it be for 
looking after his cat?” 
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BY NORMAN 

I LIKE to clean my family’s 
boots and shoes myself. No 
doubt this is partly for the same 
reason that I enjoy growing all 
our potato requirements and 
maintaining a goodly woodpile: 
every man likes to feel that he 
is a good provider, and a practical 
demonstration is more convinc- 
ing than a bank balance in these 
days — particularly my bank 
balance. Then, too, the treat- 
ment of leather is one of the 
oldest of crafts with its own 
peculiar satisfaction. 

But the real reason, I have 
discovered, why I get such 
pleasure from those early morn- 
ing sessions alone in a sleeping 
household with a cup of tea and 
my simple chore, is that the 
familiar footwear touches off an 
agreeable train of reminiscence. 

Those walking-shoes are not 
the same pair that accompanied 
me on that first wonderful holi- 
day after I had started work in 
London ; but they are its direct 
descendants and there is a strong 
family likeness. It was a walk- 
ing tour in Sussex: all day I 
walked in the sun and at night, 
eschewing even a canvas roof, 
lay watching the stars—I had 
forgotten in London how bright 
they could be—until the friendly 
surrounding shadows gently in- 
vaded my mind. Once I could 
not sleep for the chorus of night- 
ingales—there could not have 
been less than forty—in the 
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nearby wood; and one clear, 
cold night, awaking chilled, I 
stripped and ran naked on the 
starlit downs before crowding 
on all my clothes again. The 
incidents of that holiday are 
not really remarkable; it is, 
I suppose, the quality of the 
experience that I seek to re- 
capture. 

It was on another walking tour 
that I met three of the most 
fascinating characters I have 
ever encountered. John and 
Mary I overtook near Porlock. 
They were tramping westwards, 
pushing an old perambulator 
loaded with their possessions. 
I fell in beside them and pres- 
ently heard part of their story. 

John had been a fisherman at 
Grimsby, where, in due course, 
he reached the retiring age and 
was discharged from the boats. 
But a combination of adverse 
circumstances had left him and 
his wife insufficiently provided 
for; moreover, John felt strongly 
that there were years of service 
left in him, and his clear grey 
eyes and vigorous walk certainly 
gave that impression. So they 
had set off to walk to Falmouth 
where John hoped, possibly with 
a little deception about his age, 
to get back to the fishing. The 
perambulator contained every- 
thing they owned that was not 
on their persons, including an 
old shop-blind that served them 
at night as a tent. 
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[ found very moving the 
gallantry with which they 
marched forward side by side 
into the unknown future, firm 
in their trust—their trust in 
each other and, in spite of what 
it had done to them, their trust 
in life. 

Having stopped for a meal, I 
overhauled them again that 
night where they were camped 
by the roadside, and was invited 
to share a brew of tea before the 
cleverly rigged shop-blind tent. 
I remember two things about 
that little party among the road- 
side trees. One of them is the 
satisfying sense of companion- 
ship that for some reason settled 
on us there; and the other is 
something Mary did. 

Suddenly she said, ‘“ We are 
married, you know. I wouldn’t 
like you to think... I can 
show you my lines.”’ And, in 
spite of my assurances, she pro- 
duced from a bag of special 
treasures a rather crumpled copy 
of an entry in the register of 
marriages. 

I cannot see now why I found 
that so moving, but although I 
stared at the paper for some 
time I was unable to read a 
word that was on it. 

The third character’s name I 
never knew. Having turned 
east again at Lynmouth, I was 
resting near the top of Countis- 
bury when he came up behind 
me. He was wearing an old but 
expensive-looking plus-four suit 
and wheeling a spotless green 
bicycle of dignified make. He 
looked like a middle - aged 
country gentleman. 

Stopping opposite me he said, 
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‘* | wonder if you could spare me 
a cigarette.” 

I got up to give him one, lit 
one for myself and began to 
walk with him to the top of the 
hill. 

Presently he said, with the air 
of one delivering an _ ethical 
judgment, ‘‘I sometimes allow 
myself to ask for a cigarette.” 

‘* Why not?” I agreed. 

‘* But I can never pay back,” 
he said. 

‘No matter,’ I answered. 
“You will give a cigarette to 
someone else who needs one and 
in the end it will get back to 
me.” 

“But I shall not,’ he per- 
sisted. ‘‘I have no money to 
buy any. No,” he went on, 
catching my unbelieving look, 
‘** not a penny in my pocket, nor 
in the bank, nor at home. In 
fact I have no home. I have no 
possessions except those you see 
with me.” 

I just could not take that in, 
so strongly did his appearance 
suggest a comfortable home and 
background not far off. He saw 
this and smiled. ‘‘ I’m sorry,” 
he said. ‘‘ It is discourteous of 
me te talk in riddles. Now I 
think I owe it to you to tell you 
my story.” 

He did. Before it was finished 
we had walked together, taking 
it in turns to push the bicycle, 
the sixteen miles to Minehead. 

He had been a dentist, though 
an unqualified one, and when 
his firm dissolved had been un- 
able to get another job. This 
had not only put him into 
financial difficulties but, because 
he was a widower whose children 
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had gone abroad, also made him 
feel quite unwanted. 

He determined to commit 
suicide. But first he set about 
paying all his debts. When this 
was done he was left with a few 
clothes, his bicycle and tenpence. 

He went to a place where a 
bridge spanned four railway 
tracks and stood concealed by 
one of the piers while two trains 
went by on the nearest track. 
When the sound of a third train 
was loud in his ears he stepped 
out onto the track. The train 
went by on the next set of 
metals. 

He laughed at that, somewhat 
hysterically, and felt better. He 


resolved not to commit suicide— 
for the moment anyway. The 
strain and the reaction had made 
him hungry. He thought he 


would use his remaining ten- 
pence on a sandwich and a glass 
of beer. 

He climbed back to the road 
and cycled along until he came 
to a pub.; and there something 
rather strange occurred. As he 
entered, a man standing at the 
bar turned round and asked him 
to have a drink. He replied 
that he had come in primarily 
for a sandwich and that, as he 
had only a few pence in his 
pocket, he would prefer not to 
accept hospitality. The man at 
the bar brushed aside his objec- 
tions and insisted upon buying 
him a drink and a whole plateful 
of sandwiches. 

As a result my friend emerged 
from the pub. cheered and forti- 
fied and with the tenpence still 
intact. He felt vaguely that 
something wonderful had hap- 
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pened, and determined not to 
take his life, at least not until 
the tenpence was spent. It was 
many days before that happened, 
and in the meantime he changed 
his ideas. He had not, all that 
time, been sustained by treats 
of sandwiches and beer in 
public- houses, though he had 
encountered a great deal of kind- 
ness. He had decided that, 
although his higher skill and 
training did not at the moment 
appear to be wanted, he still 
had the simple strength of his 
thews to offer. Whenever he 
became hungry he went to the 
nearest house and asked for 
some bread and butter, offering 
in return to do any job needed, 
and always taking care to give 
service of greater value than the 
food. When he wanted shelter 
he acted similarly. 

Living like that he had learnt 
many things: that people were, 
in the main, trusting and help- 
ful; that what little mistrust he 
encountered was almost invari- 
ably in comfortable middle-class 
homes; that it was possible to 
live for many days and feel 
perfectly fit on a diet consisting 
almost entirely of bread and 
butter ; and that, most import- 
ant of all, life was not what he 
had recently thought it to be. 
He had in fact come to believe 
implicitly that, far from being 
unwanted, he was loved and 
cherished by God, who would 
always look after him. 

When I met him he had been 
living for over a year never 
knowing where his next meal or 
his bed for the night was coming 
from, perfectly content to leave 
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these and all other matters to 
the care of God, and happier 
than he had ever been before 
or thought possible. 

Always, as he wandered, he 
had been on the look-out for 
work of the kind in which he 
felt he could give best service to 
man, but there seemed at that 
time to be little demand for 
dentists with no paper qualifica- 
tions. 

When it was getting on for 
five o’clock I asked my com- 
panion to have tea with me. He 
thanked me but refused, explain- 
ing that he thought it better not 
to accept hospitality which he 
could never repay. I argued, 
pointing out that I was most 
unwilling to forsake his company 
but that my habits impelled me 
to need tea at that hour. That 
was simple, he countered; he 
would wait for me along the 
road. That would not do, I 
insisted. It was a combination 
of tea and his company that I 
wanted, and it was unkind of 
him to deprive me of it. It 
savoured of spiritual pride to 
flaunt his principles in that way. 
He smiled, not in the least con- 
vinced but inclined to humour 
the young man. 

As a matter of fact I had con- 
ceived, while walking with him, 
a plan to stand him tea, supper, 
bed and breakfast, and send him 
on his way refreshed by a brief 
respite from his spartan way of 
life. Looking back later I real- 
ised that I had done pretty well 
to get him to have tea with me 
and counted it a triumph that I 
had persuaded him to eat an egg. 

During tea we talked of ordin- 
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ary things and I found him a 
good conversationalist on a 
variety of subjects, informed 
and witty. It seemed to me 
that his unusual life had given 
him strength, charity and in- 
sight. 

It was well into the evening 
when we came down into Mine- 
head. It was colder and inclined 
to rain. I attacked with my 
plans for dinner, bed and break- 
fast. He smilingly refused and 
never wavered. The most he 
would do was to drink a glass of 
beer with me in token of a 
pleasant afternoon’s companion- 
ship. 

When we came out of the 
Plume of Feathers it was raining 
slightly and getting dark. I 
begged him to reconsider his 
decision with regard to a hotel. 
He was quite firm and I realised 
that to press him further would 
be ridiculous if not impertinent. 
I walked with him to the edge 
of the town and said good-bye. 
Then I turned back towards a 
comfortable hotel while he got 
on his bike and rode off into the 
rain and the gathering darkness, 
nowhere to go, no prospect of a 
meal, no background, no future, 
just an unshakable faith that 
x0d would look after him. 


It is, I know, foolish of me to 
clean my son’s cadet-corps boots 
for him. I think I know why I 
do it—apart from a sneaking 
conviction that his generation 
has not the standards that mine 
had: those army-type boots, 
with their metal studs and air 
of functional efficiency, remind 
me of my climbing-boots, which 
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I gave away when I was too 
much occupied to climb, and 
which now, I fear, will never be 
replaced. 

There was a time when I 
affected to despise what I called 
the unnecessary paraphernalia 
of climbing. My idea was to 
travel light and go fast with no 
equipment, food or spare clothes, 
depending on speed to keep 
warm. 

I well remember the occasion 
that taught me sense and humil- 
ity. I was staying at Pertisau 
and wanted to climb the Sonn- 
joch. Such a harmless little 
peak it is, like a child’s drawing 
of a mountain, not a climber’s 
mountain at all really. That 
was all it needed to humble a 
brash young man. 

My idea was to go up and down 
between lunch and dinner and I 


smiled when I saw a party of 
Germans set off in that direction 


soon after breakfast, heavily 
booted, with ropes, and carrying 
spare clothes and quantities of 
food. About two o’clock I 
followed, carrying nothing and 
wearing only shorts and shirt and 
rubber-soled shoes. 

Up I went lightfoot and gay, 
and by half-past three was at 
the top, where the Germans were 
just preparing to descend. They 
hailed me with a charming 
mixture of contempt and friendly 
concern. Where were my boots? 
My rucksack ? My warm 
clothes? I explained that I 
did not use such things. They 
raised their eyebrows and their 
shoulders and started down. 

On the far side the mountain 
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fell away in a rocky cliff, below 
which sheep were feeding on an 
alp bathed in afternoon sunlight. 
The sound of their bells came up 
so clearly to me that I thought 
they were nearer than they 
really were. It looked so charm- 
ing down there that I decided 
to climb down and up again 
before descending the mountain 
on the Pertisau side. The cliff- 
face was firm and good, with 
ample holds, rather like a Corn- 
ish cliff. 

I was half-way down and 
going well when the mist closed 
down thickly. I could see the 
next three or four feet only, 
enough to pick my next holds 
but not enough to plan ahead. 
Several times I had to retrace 
my steps. Then the rocks got 
wet from the mist and my rubber- 
soled shoes began to slip; once 
I almost fell. Finally the cold 
air-current that had _precipi- 
tated the moisture chilled me 
in my slight clothing, numbing 
my hands and stealing my 
morale. I was stuck and I was 
frightened. I began to see the 
point of warm clothes, rope and 
iron-shod boots. I am told they 
make climbing-boots now with 
rubber studding that will grip 
wet rock, but I fancy I should 
still prefer iron. 

Probably I made the wrong 
decision in selecting to go on 
down, but I reached the pasture 
at last and then had to find the 
way round the mountain to 
Pertisau. 

Before I climbed again I had 
bought my boots—and a number 
of other things. 
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I think my pleasantest climb- 
ing recollection is of the vicar’s 
daughter; I must have known 
her name but I have forgotten 
it. 

With a Czech couple encoun- 
tered in the hotel at Vent, I 
had climbed to the Breslauer- 
hutte, where we got into conver- 
sation with an English spinster, 
no longer young. I was not 
surprised to learn that she was 
the daughter of a Church of 
England clergyman. She asked 
us to climb with her and her 
guide up the Wildspitze, and we 
readily agreed. 

Going up we were roped in the 
tricky places in the order: guide, 
Czech couple, vicar’s daughter, 
myself, and we kept the same 
stations off the rope. 

The vicar’s daughter was, I 


think, glad to talk to an English- 
man; for she had been touring 
for a fortnight with her German- 


speaking guide. She came out 
every year, she told me, for three 
weeks or a month either in 
Austria or in Switzerland, and 
spent the whole time climbing. 
She always had the same guide, 
a brilliant and experienced 
climber, ageing now but very 
reliable. She was not a good 
climber, she said, but she enjoyed 
it so much. She progressed to 
other matters and told me all 
about the parish at home and 
the ordered and sheltered life 
she led there. 

As we climbed higher she 
became rather silent and pres- 
ently told me to go on as she 
wanted to drop behind for a 
moment. I did as she asked but 
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thought it prudent to glance 
back to make sure she was not 
straying from the track on the 
dangerous side. She was stand- 
ing in the middle of the path 
drinking from a flask which she 
then tucked away in her pocket. 
When she saw she had been 
observed she laughed and caught 
me up. 

‘““What’s the matter?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Are you not feeling 
well ? ” 

‘“ No,” she smiled, preparing 
to go on, “‘ I’m feeling horrible.” 

“Then let me call the others 
back and we'll go down.” 

** Of course not,” she insisted. 
“It’s always like this. When- 
ever I get about this height I 
feel terrible and have to urge 
myself on with drinks of brandy. 
I never take anything as a rule, 
so it’s nice and effective.” 

I remember I did not answer 
for a moment. I was busy cal- 
culating what height we then 
were. As far as I could make 
out, nearly all the worthwhile 
Austrian and Swiss peaks were 
higher than our present position. 

“Do you mean to say,” I 
demanded, “ that you have to 
flog yourself with brandy up 
every peak you climb ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“Then,” I  expostulated, 
‘“ why on earth do you climb at 
all?” 

She stopped and looked at me 
in surprise. 

‘** Because I 
exclaimed. 
the views ; 
space.” 

I remember thinking then and 


love it,’ she 
“The mountains ; 
the skies; the 
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I have often thought since, not 
without pride, that no nation 
except my own could have bred 
the vicar’s daughter. 


My wife’s shoes I always leave 
till last. They serve to bring 
me back to present realities. 
Shorter-lived and less traditional 
in form, they are not so pro- 
vocative of memories as their 
male counterparts. They are, 
moreover, somewhat  irritat- 
ing to clean, being made in 
mixed colours of many strange 
materials and necessitating the 
maintenance of a multiplicity 
of special unguents and imple- 
ments. Yet they are, after all, 
my lady’s shoes and their very 
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flimsiness is, in a way, a tribute 
to the thoroughness with which 
I and the other men of the tribe 
have tamed the jungle in these 
parts. 

I put away my brushes and 
wash my hands with a faint 
feeling of completing a ritual. 
The house is beginning to stir. 
Time to take a cup of tea to the 
owner of those ridiculous col- 
oured shoes. Before I do so I 
take a last look at the now gleam- 
ing footwear that will keep my 
loved ones proof against at any 
rate some of the ills of life, and 
which has given me through a 
few memories that “ feeling of 
the furtherance of life”? which 
Kant says is pleasure. 
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JOURNEY INTO LIBYA. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


II. LAND OF LITTLE EASE. 


Fever and dust and smiting sun, 
In sooth a land of little ease. 


—ARABIA (with acknowledgments to the 


It was about 3 P.M. when we 
saw Agedabia. Petrol, water, 
food, and the primary needs of 
civilisation were to be had there. 
The road had been improving 
for miles despite the white en- 
croaching dunes which billowed 
their contents over it according 
to the wind. Only once was it 
necessary to turn off it along a 
track marked, in the war-time 
manner, with 40-gallon oil- 
drums. A mile from Agedabia 
a red pole across the road pro- 
claimed the official entrance to 
the province, and here at the 
police-post a sergeant who spoke 
English checked our passports 
and entry permits. After Tripoli- 
tania, where the police under- 
lings had seemed officious and 
unhelpful, our welcome was a 
surprise. 

“And you are staying in 
Benghazi — where, _ please? ” 
asked the policeman above his 
register. I thought of the 
Financial Expert’s warnings 
overnight, of all possible accom- 
modation being booked to the 
attics for the Opening of Parlia- 
ment, the hosts of Members and 
officials from both provinces 
converging on this ‘ backwards 
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place.’ Should I lose caste if I 
told him I did not know? 
Birds were so much luckier. 
They had ‘nowhere to stay,’ 
but that never worried them. 
They dropped in anywhere, a 
bush, or a crevice among rocks, 
or an old tangle of barbed wire, 
and suffered no problem of food 
or drink. The young policeman 
saw my hesitation. “I expect 
—the Officers’ Club, no?” he 
hazarded. I said I hoped yes. 
We drove through white sand 
and houses to the town. At the 
court-house, a massive building 
screened by eucalyptus trees and 
railings, I hesitated. We were 
both tired after about 270 miles 
and badly needed some tea, but 
I feared it would be full of 
Tripolitanian M.P.s, though none 
had passed us on the road. At 
the gate sat a very dirty boy 
nursing a live hen on his lap. 
This had always in the war been 
the Arab’s favourite posture, 
to sit timelessly beside a road 
and offer either “‘ eggis,” or the 
fowls that laid them, or both 
capital and interest combined, 
in exchange for tea, money, or 
cigarettes. I felt my Arabic 
would not stand the strain of 
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explaining myself to the rest- 
house-keeper, procuring tea and 
refusing to buy the hen, so 
decided to push on the last 
hundred kilometres to Benghazi. 

Petrol stations in Cyrenaica 
are hovels in the souk, full of 
battered jerricans, and luckily 
Guiliano, more prescient than 
myself, had brought with him 
some Egyptian currency from 
Tripoli. We even replenished 
our cigarettes before putting 
forth over the blinding waste 
northwards. 

The road from Agedabia runs 
as straight as it can to Benghazi 
for eighty miles. There were no 
signs left of war along it except 
the slogans painted on the 
northern walls of the old Italian 
inns which read: DON’T BE A 
BLOODY FOOL. THIS ROAD IS 
BOMBED. KEEP 100 YDS. INTER- 
VAL, and other admonitions to 
bygone convoys coming from 
Egypt. On one side of it, 
stretching for ever into the 
distance, are telegraph poles, 
capped at intervals by kestrels 
or other raptorial birds. I did 
not tarry to watch them, for we 
had been unbelievably lucky so 
far in avoiding tyre trouble. We 
were arriving at the most 
awkward time, a Friday even- 
ing, which is a holy day for the 
Arab, and should probably find 
all offices closed, all officials 
playing golf or dining out, with 
no local currency and only the 
vaguest prospects of a bed. 
Dare I call at the Embassy, 
dressed as I was and covered 
with sand? I could almost see 
an immaculate Secretary gazing 
askance at me down his nose, 
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as I had done so often in Burma 
at some “‘ Trotter,” in our police 
phrase, who had just arrived 
sweat-sodden and dirty from 
Yunnan. And whatever would 
he make of Guiliano, in a land 
where Italians were only allowed 
by licence, with two days’ beard 
on his handsome features, his 
check riding-breeches and field- 
boots, and the white-peaked cap 
which his wife had knitted ? 
My apprehension grew as we 
went, so that I barely noticed 
the strange new wheatears flit- 
ting away from the road, the 
flocks of short-toed larks which 
swept across our path, the rock- 
pigeons in pairs on the deserted 
wells. At last, very far away, 
‘“‘ Tlion, like a mist, broke into 
towers ’? and we saw above the 
mirage the huge white dome of 
Benghazi Cathedral. I had not 
seen it since an evening in 1942, 
after El Alamein, which I had 
spent forlornly in a club whose 
walls had been decorated by a 
German with female figures in 
advanced stages of nudity and 
voluptuousness. I remembered 
the huge array of whisky and 
gin bottles behind the bar which 
we discovered held only water 
or cold tea, and forty or fifty 
disgruntled officers ‘‘in transit” 
from Amiriya to the front, 
attempting to read by the light 
of two hurricane-lamps. I 
remembered also a_ sleepless 
night in a room where bugs 
within and bombers without, 
roaring home to Benina aero- 
drome, had made sleep impos- 
sible. Now I was only a penni- 
less wandering naturalist who 
had known better days. Should 
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I find, as the Finance Expert 
had so gloomily predicted, the 
righteous forsaken and his seed 
begging their bread? I had a 
shocking vision of poor Guiliano 
singing ‘‘Margari” outside some 
window for a copper of the local 
currency, like the Italians of my 
youth. 

The road got better. From 
Gheminez onwards it was a 
smooth black ribbon of tarmac 
between lines of trees. My 
petrol-gauge registered zero, but 
it was normally a pessimist and 
in any case the spare jerrican 
was full. Almost in the middle 
of Benghazi the car expired 
quietly after running almost 
continuously for eleven hours. 
I refilled and drove on, past 
spotless sentries mounting guard, 
to the Embassy offices. 

To my relief there was life 


in them, though it was nearly 


6 P.M. the clocks having 
advanced an hour in our easterly 
flight. The young Secretary had 
even heard of me. Still more 
surprisingly he lent me some 
Egyptian money without my 
asking, drove with me to the 
Hotel Imperiale, and demanded 
accommodation for Guiliano. 
Guiliano was greeted with 
warmth by the Italian propriet- 
ress. A little later I myself was 
in a luxury flat overlooking the 
sea, being fed by the kindly wife 
of a Brigadier with tea and thin 
bread and butter. ‘‘ My hus- 
band’s down the road looking 
for you now,” she said. ‘“ We 
only heard this afternoon that 
you were arriving (they’ve had 
a rocket from me about that), 
and you're stopping with the 
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16/5th Lancers and 
here to-morrow !” 
Few vagrants have been wel- 
comed so comprehensively and 
kindly. I dismissed the Finance 
Expert for ever from my mind. 
What, I thought, was the good 
of controlling millions of money 
if you haven’t got two spare 
wheels in a desert? These un- 
worthy views are too often 
inspired by contact with Treas- 
uries and others whose life-cycle 
seems rubber-tyred. Half an 
hour later I drove in through 
iron gates, past stables in which 
veritable horses were housed, to 
a white building. From it 
emerged a shining orderly officer, 
in the mess- plumage of his 
famous regiment, and three bat- 
men who treated my dusty 
packages as if they belonged to 
a General. A little later, bathed, 
re-shaved, and thanking Provi- 
dence that I had brought evening 
dress with me, I was dining at a 
silver-decked table with Frank 
Watson, the squadron-leader, 
and his polite and sun-burned 
officers. The contrast with the 
way I had expected to spend 
the evening was overwhelming: 
tired as I was, their friendliness 
went to my head more than 
their wine. The subaltern on 
my right was related to a neigh- 
bour in my home valley. The 
.410 gun from the Museum 
(which appeared to have a pull 
of about 100 pounds) was prom- 
ised an armourer. The Land 
Rover could be serviced by 
skilled Army mechanics. More 
than one offer was made of 
@ personal introduction to cer- 
tain glamorous deserts between 
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Antelat and Msus, where mine- 
fields were not but bustard and 
sandgrouse were. Once again, 
and how undeservedly, I felt I 
was on the ‘ Old Boy net,’ as in 
Eighth Army. There was no 
need for my barque to proceed 
any longer through the regular 
channels, provided I could raise 
enough ‘wind’ next day to sail. 

This was a bigger problem 
than I had expected. I had 
never before been in a run on 
a bank, but it is an experience 
to avoid, especially on the first 
day of a new currency. In 
Cyrenaica they had no “‘ MAL’! 
but Egyptian currency, and were 
changing this for neat new notes 
with the head of King Idris El 
Senussi upon them. When I 
arrived, the bank doors, long 
before they opened, were dark 
with a mob of clients, watched 
by police with carbines. It was 
possible to enter the building, 
but that was about all. I had 
on me about 2000 ‘*‘ MAL,” but 
it was the one currency in which 
no one was interested, and £60 
seemed to have melted like snow 
in Tripoli and on the journey. 
A further remittance had not 
arrived. Beside me an anxious 
major, whose family seemed to 
be starving in Palestine, pleaded 
in vain for assistance. The 
Manager, who, I had _ been 
assured, was ‘‘a really helpful 
person whether he owed you 
any money or the other way 
round,” stalked about behind 
the grille, scowling and un- 
approachable. His assistants 
strove with the massed bat- 
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talions, mainly Arab, who were 
vociferously querying the Bank’s 
calculations of their new 
balances. At a little window 
outside, a swarm of tattered 
natives clung like bees together, 
in hopes that, if they endured 
long enough, they could change 
their filthy and torn Egyptian 
notes and piastres. (I actually 
joined this throng for ten 
minutes, under the sardonic eyes 
of the armed police, but gave 
it up before what seemed the 
inevitable riot broke out, partly 
on account of the odour and 
partly lest the Manager should 
see me and write me off as a 
‘ European vagrant.’ I felt like 
Eustace Forsyte ‘ encountering 
the people’ during an air raid.) 
Weeks later the Manager, a 
genial soul, confessed to me in 
his private room that, had he 
known what was going to 
happen, he would long since 
have resigned or demanded a 
transfer to Abyssinia. I fled 
back at last, penniless and sweat- 
ing, to the Lancers’ mess, envy- 
ing the birds who could travel 
six thousand miles a year without 
passports or paper currencies. 
The mess garden in those few 
days was full of small migrants, 
a few redstarts, but most of them 
subalpine warblers, looking in- 
credibly dapper with their dark 
backs and white moustachial 
streaks and the pinkish breasts 
of spring. Six hundred miles 
farther west a few days before 
I had seen a host of them in a 
small oasis below the escarpment 
of Garian, and I was to see many 
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more as far east as Derna. It set 
me wondering on how broad a 
front the great mass of migration 
coming up from the Equator 
must move year by year. And 
in the afternoon, on a long 
muddy fleet by the side of the 
Derna road, I came on a remark- 
able assembly of waders, from 
snipe and golden plovers and 
spotted redshanks, to stints and 
Kentish plovers, and wondered 
on what quiet tundra some of 
them would find themselves in 
two months’ time. There was 
also in the grass a short-eared 
owl, remarkably wide-awake in 
the glare of afternoon, and I 
knew that he, too, would have a 
longish journey to his nesting- 
haunts. 

From then on Cyrenaica, for 
me, was a medley of vivid im- 
pressions which it is not easy to 
sift. There was Barce—moment- 
arily most beautiful in its vast 
green plain where quail called 
among the acres of springing 
wheat and barley in the dewy 
morning, and the big calandra 
larks, almost as big as quail, sang 
far and near. Here were birds, 
some migrant, some resident, 
enough to fill the eye for miles— 
stonechats, and grey and wood- 
chat shrikes, and pale - grey 
harriers, and in the grass below 
the olive trees, parties of sub- 
alpine warblers. Everywhere 
where there was a tree sang 
chaffinches, of a race quite 
distinct from our English bird 
but equally beautiful though 
less colourful to the eye. And 
in the forbidding bush-covered 
hills that rose starkly out of 
the plain, I never knew what I 
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should see or hear next, curlews 
or bee-eaters, ortolans or corn 
buntings, all, I think, newly 
arrived over the hills from the 
great desert to the south. In 
the caves that dotted the escarp- 
ment were lanner falcons and 
kestrels, rock-pigeons and Alpine 
swifts and the little brown swift 
of Africa, all intent on nesting 
together in the same hostel 
without fear. 

The rock-pigeon, a small 
pigeon with a white rump, which 
to me was reminiscent of 
London, lives almost entirely 
underground or in caves. The 
Lancers took me to a “ pigeon- 
hole”? at which they had shot 
many pigeons in the winter, and 
one could certainly travel many 
hundred miles through such 
country without suspecting it 
was there. It was a deep hole, 
about ten feet across the top, 
lying in a slight hollow of a 
wheat-field. Nobody knew its 
depth, but a stone thrown down 
caused a multitudinous cooing 
to arise from below. No pigeons 
emerged and it was only after 
we had given it up that we dis- 
covered some two hundred were 
feeding close by on flowering 
charlock in the wheat. It was 
amazing to watch them come 
circling in, set their wings and 
dive vertically into the bowels 
of the earth, like rabbits into a 
hole. Later, out in the desert, 
we found them colonising every 
well, nesting apparently far 
down the shaft. I could not 
help wondering what effect this 
habit, of the dirtiest of all birds, 
must have on the health of the 
local Arab. 
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Much later, John Fletcher of 
the Lancers took me to an even 
more spectacular abyss near an 
aerodrome called Labragh. We 
drove for miles down a track to 
the hole which was surrounded 
by bushes on the side of a little 
rise. Imagine, if you can, a 
shaft, eighty yards across its 
top, going straight into the earth 
for many hundreds of feet, the 
bottom being invisible from the 
tree over which we timorously 
peered into it. On the sand- 
stone ledges fifty feet down sat 
a multitude of pigeons and a 
kestrel, which was probably 
nesting. Hundreds of feet below 
we could see pigeons and Alpine 
swifts, small as bees, circling 
round in the cool gloom. Out 
of the pit at intervals came 
these swifts, glorious birds with 
&® wing-spread almost as great as 
a golden plover, and flung them- 
selves into the wind. If you 
dropped a stone into that stupen- 
dous well, it was five seconds 
before you heard any noise of 
its arrival. John Fletcher 
assured me that in the war they 
had lowered an Italian down on 
ropes for eight hundred feet in 
search of water and that he had 
been ‘quite gaga’’ when he 
was drawn up at last, as I should 
have been long before. Later, 
from War Office sources, I learnt 
that this tale was nearly true, 
the depth being seven hundred 
feet and the width at the bottom 
one hundred and twenty feet. 
There is a “small river” at 
the bottom of the shaft, and 
‘‘ nigeons were seen sitting on 
the bottom.” 

We had a curious sidelight on 
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the character of the Arabs when 
we explored the edge of this pit. 
It was clear that some herds- 
man had kept goats on a shelf 
on its upper edge, where there 
was a small overhang. In fact 
I nearly slipped on the dried 
dung which covered the ledge, 
and crept off it trembling, 
wondering if there had ever been 
a day when some Arab’s herd had 
crashed down, like the swine of 
Gadara, into that awesome place. 
But then the Arab keeps goats 
in the most improbable places. 
A large number of the neat white 
farmhouses, marked ‘ Ente Col- 
onizzazione Libia,’ as mathe- 
matically spaced as if on parade, 
that dot the Barce plain and 
are ranged along the Gebel 
roads, are now inhabited solely 
by goats and camels, sheep and 
donkeys, while their masters, 
the Bedouin, live outside in their 
dingy and tattered bivouacs. 
The fragments of the Duce’s 
speeches, once brass - lettered 
across their fronts, have been 
torn down and sold for serap. 
Sparrows and pigeons haunt the 
chimneys. The windows are 
blocked with petrol-tins or 
thorns. One feels Omar should 
have seen it all and pointed the 
moral of fugitive grandeur :— 
Only the camel and the goat now 
stand 
In those white courts which Musso- 
lini planned ; 
And Bahram, our strong ass, with 
all his wives, 
Has the best bedroom at his sole 
command. 


Later still, near Benina aero- 
drome, I was shown a less re- 
markable pot-hole— but one 
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that, for birdwatching purposes, 
was as ideal as the Royal Box 
at a theatre. It was about 
a hundred feet deep and you 
could sit at ease on its rim and 
look down below you at half a 
dozen kestrels at their nests, 
which were just tiny hollows 
scooped in the sandstone, and 
count their eggs and watch their 
white - fluffed nestlings. Fifty 
feet below was a falcon’s nest 
with fledged young just emerg- 
ing from their nesting-crevice, 
while in and out of the pit went 
rock-pigeons and Alpine swifts. 
And there was one raven, which 
had a great nest of sticks in a 
bush hanging down the rim. 
Not often, in a long life of watch- 
ing birds, has Fate presented me 
with a natural bouquet of species 
like that, except in some closely 
guarded sanctuary like the Farne 
Islands. 

At Derna, on the northern 
shore some eighty miles short of 
Tobruk, the two senior officers 
of an infantry brigade enter- 
tained me with the same un- 
questioning kindness as_ the 
Lancers. (Guiliano began as the 
guest of an Italian monastery, 
but had to be moved later to an 
Arab hotel which, from his out- 
raged remarks to me about the 
food, obviously remembered the 
days when an Italian Governor 
ruled in Derna.) It was curious 
to watch the speckless ritual of 
the Devons’ guard-mounting in 
the white barracks above the 
cliff with the knowledge that, 
among the crowd of watchers, 
there were members of the Afrika 
Korps. These unexpected by- 
products of the war—almost the 
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only other non-Arabs in Cyren- 
aica—were in charge of the 
lighting, the heating, and other 
‘employed jobs,’ as the Army 
puts it. 

Quite young, sunburned, taci- 
turn, and with something sinister 
about their long flaxen hair, 
we met these Nazis every now 
and then, scuttling on bicycles 
through the Gebel. Later in 
May, one party of them, which 
had absconded from Benghazi, 
tried to pawn certain motor 
accessories in the tiny Arab 
settlement of Soluk, while I 
was there. They were swiftly 
arrested by the police and word 
was sent to Benghazi. But alas! 
having locked the ‘ calaboose’ 
door, their captors omitted to 
make certain of the window, 
with results you might imagine. 
At dawn next morning, when 
I went to get my car from 
the police-station, I found a be- 
wildered Arab sentry wandering 
round outside and muttering to 
himself. He was obviously re- 
hearsing excuses to make to the 
senior officers who were at that 
moment swooping down on Soluk 
in a motor-car. There were 
alarms and excursions all that 
day and a mounted patrol 
stopped me in the desert, two 
hours later, looking as if pre- 
pared to shoot any European 
they met. At dusk I saw them 
bringing in the runaways, 
haggard, weary, and handcuffed, 
led by ropes attached to the 
stirrups of the sweat-sodden, 
thirsty police horses. I much 
doubt if the Germans got a meal 
that night; for the Arab does not 
love them, and even less those 
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whose escapades get him into 
trouble. It was not ten years 
since I had seen the cold panic 
spreading from Amiriya to Alex- 
andria, at the moment when the 
all-conquering Afrika Korps was 
knocking at the gates of El 
Alamein, and every local Italian 
was preparing a comprehensive 
cocktail party to greet Rommel. 
Now captivity was being led 
captive, by the natural owners 
of the desert, and Rommel was 
dead and forgotten. 

For most of the time I spent 
at Derna, a north wind blew 
strongly and wave after wave 
of migrants, wheatears, warblers, 
larks, buntings, and hoopoes, 
piled up for forty miles or more 
along that forbidding line of 
cliffs. Once I motored forty 
miles to Tmimi and was encount- 
ering hoopoes in twos and threes 
for most of the journey. At 
night the reeds and sedges of 
the odorous morass, which had 
once been part of Derna harbour, 
were yellow with thousands of 
wagtails. At dawn, outside my 
window in the Brigade Com- 
mander’s house, some new bird, 
a nightingale or a turtle dove or 
a wood warbler, would burst into 
a snatch of song—though mostly 
they were silent and preoccupied 
as if they knew their journey was 
only half done. I doubt if they 
needed, much less drank, any 
water where they halted. Shade 
and rest and the chance of a few 
insects or grubs to keep them 
going, was all they required. 
Yet most of them had crossed 
many hundreds of miles of the 
sand-sea out of Central Africa 
and had probably a thousand 
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miles or more to go before they 
reached their nesting-haunts. 

Once a party of us, fortified 
by a wireless-truck with stores 
and two Army jeeps, made a 
journey south from Slonta into 
the open desert as far as Bir 
Habas. We drove from Derna 
seventy miles up the Gebel 
road, where I remembered once 
crawling behind interminable 
convoys of petrol-trucks, many 
dripping petrol like water-carts 
from their tail-boards as they 
went, carrying supplies out of 
Egypt to an army that was 
somewhere distant between 
Nofilia and Buerat, and still 
advancing. 

From Slonta we bumped down 
a track southwards for fifty 
miles, through sparse woods of 
juniper and over rolling grassy 
downs, and then rocky foothills 
which dropped slowly down to- 
wards the great plain. There 
were birds everywhere and they 
stopped us continually, but an 
hour before dark we were on 
flat pinkish-buff desert covered 
with small stones, and there on 
an old Arab threshing-floor we 
made camp. The ‘ other ranks’ 
bivouacked under a tarpaulin 
spread beside the truck. Briga- 
dier Lipscomb retired to roost 
beside his jeep. John Fletcher 
and his subaltern inhabited a 
sort of lean-to. Guiliano occu- 
pied the front seat of the Land 
Rover. And I roosted, of my 
own choice, on a camp-bed in 
the open with an air-mattress 
below and a sleeping-bag and 
two blankets above. I have 
rarely been so cold. They told 
me later the thermometer 
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dropped to 34° Fahrenheit. I 
could hear stone-curlews whist- 
ling softly far away and won- 
dered if such ground-nesting 
birds would find their eggs, laid 
on the bare sand, cracked with 
frost on nights like these, when 
day temperatures were about 
115 degrees. 

That bare stony desert, with 
occasional patches of short 
barley, held birds I had never 
met before. There were the 
lovely little horned larks, as 
pinkish-buff as the sand, which 
ran in pairs about us, and a 
scops Owl which the Brigadier 
shot on a bare hill—I think it 
must have been on migration— 
and coursers scurried on long 
white legs at incredible speeds. 
And there were bustards too, 
immense and state y birds, after 
one of which ‘vhn Fletcher 


drove me, rocketing over stones 
and broken ground at more than 
forty miles an hour, while I clung 
to the windscreen and my gun 
and collected it by a lucky shot 


after a long chase. There were 
also gazelle, but they never let 
us within rifle range. 

All that day we drove over the 
smooth hard plain southwards, 
and wherever there was a little 
grass or shade we encountered 
migrant warblers which must 
have crossed the sand-sea in the 
last few days, from cuckoos to 
whitethroats, and once a night- 
ingale sheltering in the skeleton 
of a rotting camel. We saw no 
open water at all, but every 
well had its flock of pigeons, and 
once we saw a flock of sand- 
grouse. 

That desert is full of past 
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civilisations. If you fly over it 
you can still trace high up on 
some desolate hill the walls 
made by the Romans to contain 
their crops, and the marks of 
their dams in the bone-dry 
stream -beds. There are old 
Turkish forts, with broken stone 
cisterns alongside, forts whose 
only denizens now are nesting 
swallows or little owls. And 
now and again you will come 
across a neat Italian windmill 
that once drove a water-pump, 
and a trough beside it where 
fifty camels could water at the 
same time. Usually they are 
derelict and as much out of 
order as the Italian plumbing 
in the rest-houses. The Arab, 
with his genius for destruction, 
has removed some vital part or 
allowed it to decay, or carted 
bits of it away for scrap. The 
scrap trade is, in fact, now 
one of the principal sources of 
Arab income in Cyrenaica. The 
immense war-time deposits of 
tins and bombs and shells, tanks 
and motor-car bodies and 
cannon, have mostly gone, or 
been collected along the roads 
for removal. But as any Arab 
can still get £1 a ton for scrap- 
iron—I was told the price rose 
to £17 a ton by the time it 
reached Tripoli — adventurous 
souls still take great risks to 
blow up mines, and collect old 
shells, cartridge-cases, or bullets. 
The casualty rate is high and 
when all else fails, the Benghazi 
Arab loots the manhole covers 
at night in the public streets 
and breaks them up for sale. 
Once in a dry stream-bed, in 
the immense gorge of the Wadi 
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El Kuf, I found two Arabs, 
whose kit consisted of a teapot, 
two tiny cups, and a box of tools, 
patiently stripping the carcase 
of an Italian tank. ‘“‘ They get 
a lot of encouragement,” I was 
told later by an engineer, ‘“‘ now 
royalty’s gone into the scrap 
trade.” At Derna the Devon- 
shire regiment had laboured to 
put up a rifle-range on the cliff 
with proper machinery for rais- 
ing targets. They went away 
on an exercise and returned to 
find all the target-frames had 
been looted for scrap. It was 
at Derna, too, that I watched an 
Arab throw a home-made bomb 
into a heavy sea and, when 
it had detonated, nonchalantly 
push his small son over the cliff 
to collect the spratlings floating 
on the waves. 

It seemed a queer topsy-turvy 
kingdom, presented to my 
worm’s-eye view. At one end 
were spacious and well-furnished 
marble halls in which the ad- 
ministrative staffs, beautifully 
dressed, chattered and smoked 
and schemed and drank Turkish 
coffee. Their offices and limou- 
sines were on a scale such as 
India never knew in its palmy 
days except perhaps in New 
Delhi. Here immense sums 
of money were being demanded 
for regeneration of this and 
that, and ‘“‘developments”’ were 
planned with an American 
opulence and vision. And at 
the other end was the Bedouin, 
still using the remnants of the 
old Roman aqueducts and 
cisterns for water, still clinging 
to his tents, and liquidating as 
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hard as he could the remnants 
of Mussolini’s civilisation, from 
pipe-lines to houses. At 
Agedabia I was begged to go to 
Marada (‘‘ it’s seventy-five miles 
on the worst ruddy track I 
know,” I was told by an ex- 
Deputy Commissioner) in order 
to take urgently needed medical 
stores to the dispensary. They 
had already been waiting trans- 
port for over a month and a half. 
At El Mechili there was also a 
fully equipped dispensary, but 
the key of it was kept at Derna, 
a hundred kilometres away. At 
Soluk, when I tried to use the 
telephone to get an urgent repair 
to my differential plug, I was 
told that only Benghazi could 
call up Soluk. No one in Soluk 
could initiate a call, and how- 
ever urgent their need, they had 
to wait till someone in Benghazi 
needed them. 

My companion for several 
weeks was an ex-Colonel of 
Gunners who, after many years 
in the Sudan Political, had made 
Cyrenaica his home. Thanks to 
‘Galloper’ Evans’s knowledge 
of Arabic and the desert, I 
visited many places where I 
could hardly have gone other- 
wise, and we were nourished by 
his Sudanese servant, a being of 
the old school. Everywhere we 
were greeted with smiles and 
exuberant roars of welcome and 
outstretched hands from the 
Arabs, and more than one elder, 
who had known the Italian 
régime, or had been interned in 
the war, insisted loudly ‘ Bil 
Inglesi mafisch faida.” This 
meant he disliked the current 
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administration which knew little 
of him or his deserts, and wanted 
the English back to govern him. 

Once during a long day in the 
stony hills near Sceleidima, after 
lanner falcons and a certain 
lark, we stopped at 12.45 at a 
tented encampment. We were 
promptly bidden to luncheon, 
and removed our shoes at the 
tent-door, for my part with 
shame and misgiving ; for Fate 
had denied me a bath for several 
days, and only at that moment 
did I realise that my socks had 
almost no soles left. Even as 
I squatted awkwardly on the 
spotless mats, luncheon, a very 
large fat lamb, was borne kick- 
ing past the back of the tent on 
a man’s shoulder, but we were 
spared both sight and sound of 
its obsequies. From then till 
3.30 P.M. we sat in halting con- 
versation with our hosts and the 
faleconer who had accompanied 
us, stayed with ceremonial relays 
of mint tea. It seemed to me an 
unduly long wait, especially as 
most of my conversational gam- 
bits had to go through ‘ Gal- 
loper’ Evans. The tent was 
very neat and unexpectedly 
spacious and I was shown how, 
by minute adjustments of its 
flies, there was always a breeze 
coming into it. At one moment, 
watching my host’s sheep 
stretched panting in the glare 
on the rocky face behind us, I 
asked when they were last 
watered. 

‘‘ Not this year,” they told 
me calmly. It was then early 
May. “ But in a week we shall 
be watering them.” 
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* At Soluk,” said Colonel 
Evans, “they began watering 
the sheep two days ago.” 

‘* Perhaps,” was the easy 
reply, ‘“‘ we too shall start to- 
morrow, or the day after.” 
Haste was not in the Arab 
tradition, and after all they were 
only sheep. 

Later, both at Soluk and 
Agedabia, I watched this leis- 
urely process. The Arab does 
not begin watering readily in 
the hot weather ; for it means a 
lot of hard work filling a trough, 
and when it is filled many of 
the sheep have become so inured 
to drought that they do not at 
first drink, even if it is the only 
water they are likely to get for 
another ten days. Ever since 
then I have hoped that, in any 
future incarnation, I may be- 
come an Arab’s horse and not 
one of his sheep or donkeys. 
The horse does at least get one 
drink daily—usually at noon 
after standing out in his cripp- 
ling hobbles day and night, 
with the sun beating on his 
loins. 

Luncheon that day, when it 
at last arrived about 3.30 P.M., 
was excellent, a huge basin of 
curried barley with joints of 
stewed lamb reposing on it. A 
horn spoon was provided for the 
barley and we held the great 
bones like flutes in our hands as 
we munched. When we had 
finished our meal and the cere- 
monial washing of hands that 
followed it, ‘those below the 
salt’ came into the tent and 
converged on the basin to con- 
sume their share. We had 
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rescued two young falcons from 
this encampment (the falconer 
assured us contemptuously they 
were only being fed on barley !) 
and shot wild pigeons on the 
way home for their nourishment. 

Once a young gunner officer 
flew me from Benina in an 
Auster to try to discover the 
nesting-haunts of sandgrouse, a 
bird which had so far eluded me, 
except for one brief moment 
when a large flock had come to 
a water-hole in the desert south 
of Charruba. Before he got into 
the tiny plane (after I had signed 
a certificate indemnifying him 
from all claims for accident), on 
a very hot afternoon, he removed 
every vestige of his clothing 
except a pair of shorts and a 
small knitted night-cap. I sat 
behind him, feeling rather sea- 
sick, and watched the fierce sun 
beating down through the cellu- 
loid roof on his neck and spine 
and wondered how, if he got 
sunstroke, I was going to pilot 
the plane. I watched his move- 
ments narrowly without guess- 
ing which of his innumerable 
‘gadgets ’ did which, but luckily 
he took no hurt. Twice that 
day we flew low for a hundred 
miles or more to far beyond 
Msus over the pink and empty 
plain, but saw no birds except 
bustards, which rose in alarm 
and twisted away like snipe 
from our shadow. 

Later at Agedabia, an Arab 
volunteered to show me sand- 
grouse. We drove thirty miles 
into a wilderness of low sandy 
hills near the sea at Bir El Mrer. 
We stopped at last in a valley, 
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where the sea was out of sight 
half a mile away, and immense 
dunes of blinding white sand 
lay before us. We plodded over 
them for a mile to a tiny Arab 
garden set amid the dunes, in 
which five-year-old palms and 
fig-trees grew miraculously out 
of the sand. The Arab even 
grows grapes in dunes like these ; 
for, arid though they appear, 
water, either fresh, or brackish 
and filtered from the sea, lies 
only a few feet below the surface. 
They showed us the ‘ water- 
hole,’ an artificial pool no bigger 
than a wash-basin, in a hollow 
of the dunes. To me it was 
unbelievable that any sand- 
grouse should ever have dis- 
covered it, in all those spacious 
miles of drought and emptiness, 
but our guide assured us he 
netted a hundred birds a month 
there in the winter. The evening 
passed without sight or sound of 
them, so we camped by the car 
and returned before dawn next 
day. I dug myself in beside a 
fig-tree twenty yards from the 
water-hole. Impossible though 
it seemed to me, within half an 
hour I heard the sandgrouse’ 
cheery call and saw a flock 
approaching from the south, 
flashing yellow-white across the 
blue sky. They saw me at the 
same moment and settled on 
the dunes three hundred yards 
behind me, to wait patiently till 
the water should be ‘ vacant.’ 
To cut a long story short, our 
Arab guide eventually re-con- 
cealed me deep in the soft sand 
right under the fig-tree, and an 
hour later the flock returned. 
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I watched them waddling in 
line ahead, like pigeons, down 
the long slope of blinding sand 
to the edge of the water. Few 
can have been vouchsafed a 
better view. But where those 
birds go to, outside their drink- 
ing-times, nobody could tell me. 
I was assured by various Arabs 
that sandgrouse eggs were the 
only eggs of the desert on which 
they had never set eyes. 

It would take too long to 
recount all the vivid incidents 
of those two months: of the 
hour, for example, when we 
were lost somewhere east of 
Charruba and, after deciding 
that the map ‘ must be wrong,’ 
drove on a compass bearing for 
eight miles through a wilderness 
of boulder-strewn hills which 
racked the cars as no other 
going had done; of a salt pan 
over which we sprinted feck- 
lessly and bogged ourselves in 
two hundred yards, to a depth 
which tested severely even the 
Land Rover’s tenth and lowest 
gear; of the wine-factory at 
Beda Littoria where the Greek 
manager asked me in to destroy 
the pigeons whose mess above 
his wine-vats was ‘ insupport- 
able.’ (I had never yet shot a 
sitting bird on her nest, so gave 
him the small gun and averted 
my eyes, whereupon with shak- 
ing hands he missed her by 
several feet before she flew out 
of the window.) There was the 
kite we chased for miles along 
a road, myself sitting on the 
bonnet of the Land Rover. I 
contrived to miss it at last 
sitting as it stooped on the road, 
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and nearly slew a posse of 
women and children, whom I 
had not seen, with my second 
barrel, but they cheered me to 
the echo and were far less shaken 
than myself. There was a beat 
we did from eucalyptus trees on 
the edge of the desert, where 
lovely and garish birds, orioles 
and hoopoes, rollers and turtle- 
doves, flitted over me in scores. 
There was a camp in the Villa 
Nicolaide, near the old German 
submarine base of Ras El Hilal, 
where goldfinches sang in the 
trees beside one of Libya’s few 
but incredible streams, which 
gush out of the desolate face of 
mighty cliffs into fertile gardens 
and fields beside the shore. In 
the Villa Nicolaide some German 
has left wall-paintings of Mr 
Churchill smoking two cigars at 
once. 

There was ‘“‘ dust and smiting 
sun,” but I felt with that long- 
ago poet in ‘ Punch,’ 


Yet now my service here is done, 
I think on other things than these. 


The long drive back, for example, 
when I drove to Tripoli from 
Benghazi in twenty-nine hours, 
with only one brief nap in the 
seat of the car at midnight, and 


yet another from Tripoli to 
Tunis, a great gulp of delectable 
and ever-changing country, 
swallowed against time to catch 
my ship and wondering when 
my tyres and my money were 
going to give out. At Tunis, five 
minutes after I had got the car 
under cover in the docks, the 
heavens opened and within an 
hour most of the roads were 
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under water. It was almost the 
first rain I had seen since March. 

At Marseilles I cashed my 
last travellers’ cheque and 
roared homewards all through 
the night, stopping only for 
dinner and at all-night snack- 
bars till I reached Versailles. 
But the high moment came 
before that at dawn when the 
car fainted quietly from lack of 
petrol on a hill near Auxerre, 
and all about me in the dewy 
fields and woods, while I refilled, 
were thrushes and blackbirds 
and larks in song, and from a 
beechwood came the glorious 


liquid notes of a golden oriole. 
He had done a journey from 
tropical Africa beside which my 
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seven thousand miles was almost 
a stroll, and in four months’ time 
he would have to do it all over 
again, past predatory gunners, 
and over wind-lashed seas, over 
sub - deserts where there was 
hardly a tree to hide his gorgeous 
plumage, and then across the 
sand-sea. For birds, as I had 
learnt long before, are not only 
colonists beyond compare of all 
the places of the earth where 
man does not wish to live, from 
church steeples and rock-faces 
to marshes and caves in the 
earth. They are also, without 
any exception, the world’s 
humblest and most hardy and, 
to our shame be it said, the least 
talkative travellers. 








“MUY JOVEN DIPLOMATICO.” 


A REMINISCENCE. 


BY G. P. B. 


Or the circumstances which 
caused me, at the age of twenty- 
five, to be sent to Bolivia as sole 
representative of British diplo- 
matic interests in that country, 
I need not speak. I was, of 
course, much too young for the 
job, and in other ways also not 
too felicitous a choice. I knew, 
for instance, very little Spanish, 
and had but the vaguest ideas 
of what I should do in La Paz 
when I got there. But some- 
one had to go, and I suppose 
there was nobody else. To me, 
the whole thing appeared in the 


light of a supreme adventure, 
and I was not unduly weighed 
down by a sense of the responsi- 


bilities involved. That the 
Governments of Great Britain 
and Bolivia avoided going to 
war in spite of me would seem 
to indicate that, however in- 
competent, my activities were 
not completely disastrous. 

Nowadays those who wish to 
visit La Paz are deposited there 
by a commodious aeroplane with 
the minimum of discomfort to 
themselves. At the period of 
which I write, this was not so. 
The journey to the Bolivian 
capital, by whatever route, was 
long and arduous. 

For me, coming from Lima, 
the least inconvenient way was 
through the Peruvian port of 
Mollendo to the city of Arequipa, 


and thence to Lake Titicaca. 
In those days, steamer and rail- 
way connections on the west 
coast of South America were 
capricious, and it was nearly 
two weeks before I eventually 
reached Puno, the small lake- 
side town from which one takes 
ship to cross into Bolivia. 

I suppose a good deal has 
been written about Titicaca at 
one time or another, but I cannot 
imagine that anyone has ever 
hailed it as one of nature’s 
beauty spots. Geographically, 
its size and altitude give it a 
certain unique interest: it is 
the world’s highest inland sea. 
Historically, it is not without 
romance: on its shores are to 
be seen the pillars and mono- 
liths of a vanished civilisation, 
the origins of which are wrapt 
in an impenetrable antiquity. 
Sportsmen have told me that 
the duck-shooting to be enjoyed 
along its reedy margins is un- 
surpassed. But to me, on this 
oceasion, it seemed utterly to 
lack the charm which belongs 
to nearly all inland waters. No 
trees fringed its banks; no 
thriving villages prospered on 
its beaches. The climate was 
harsh, and patches of dirty 
snow lay like dropped hand- 
kerchiefs about the stony, in- 
hospitable landscape. Even its 
altitude was unimpressive, for 
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there was nothing in the vicinity 
with which to compare it. 

I devoutly hoped that the 
Bolivian side of the lake would 
turn out to be more attractive 
than the Peruvian. A cursory 
view of the steamer which was 
to take me there did little to 
reassure me. It was very small 
and, as I was soon to find, very 
dirty. The crossing was going 
to take fourteen hours, and I 
foresaw that the prospects of a 
comfortable night on board were 
negligible. 

Being a person of official 
status, I was given a generous 
choice of cabins. This, though 
well meant, was a barren cour- 
tesy; for I could discern no 
appreciable difference in the 
grime of any of them. The 


evening being cold and cheerless, 


I chose one next the galley, with 
some notion that it might be 
warmer. This was a grave 
mistake; other creatures besides 
myself had the same _ idea. 
Cockroaches, at a reasonable 
distance, I could put up with 
if I must; but I draw the line 
at having to share my bunk 
with them. When I told the 
steward I had changed my mind 
about the cabin, he was pained, 
and said that this one was 
reckoned the best in the ship. 
However, I managed to make 
it clear that I would prefer 
something less distinguished, if 
it could be less populous. 

Once the ship was under way, 
we sat down to dinner—a frankly 
revolting meal. To this day I 
cannot imagine what it was we 
were given to eat. The main 
dish consisted of hard little 
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black lumps, swimming in a 
greasy, blood-red gravy, and 
tasting principally of pepper. 
Having rejected every other 
possible suggestion, I could only 
conclude that they were bits cut 
off the less appetising joints of 
llama. 

The next morning was bright 
and sunny; the air was crisp 
and cold, the sky was blue, and 
the world took on a gayer mien. 
Towards noon we drew along- 
side the quay at the Bolivian 
port of Guaki. 

Here, for the first time, I 
began to realise that I was a 
person of some importance. I 
was met at the boat by the 
manager of the railway, who 
had travelled all the way from 
La Paz for the purpose. The 
railway, like so many in South 
America, was British -owned ; 
consequently the manager was 
an Englishman—a tall, thin man 
with a bony red face and scanty 
hair, by the name of Jackson. 
I think he was rather taken 
aback by my youth; I looked 
even younger than my twenty- 
five years, and I suppose the 
idea of a schoolboy Chargé 
d’ Affaires was incompatible with 
Mr’ Jackson’s _ preconceived 
views. He was, nevertheless, 
the acme of politeness, and 
under his chaperonage I was 
wafted through rows of ob- 
sequious port officials in the 
direction of the train, to which 
the manager’s private saloon 
coach had been attached for my 
convenience. 

Then began a part of the 
journey which is unforgettable. 
For some four hours the train 
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lumbered across a barren, rock- 
strewn plateau. This, in itself, 
was uninteresting ; but directly 
in front of us, growing ever 
more awe-inspiring as we drew 
nearer, stretched the whole 
mighty chain of the higher 
Andes. Peak after glittering 
peak, from Sorata: to Illimani, 
rose before us and seemed liter- 
ally to tower over us as the train 
advanced towards them. We 
were ourselves at a height of 
well over thirteen thousand feet, 
and only the unbroken white- 
ness of their eternal snow—in a 
tropical latitude—was any guide 
to the true size of these monsters. 
I think it was the late Viscount 
Bryce who said that the view 
of the Andes from the Bolivian 
plateau was alone worth crossing 
the Atlantic to see. I felt no 


inclination to disagree with that 


pronouncement. 

The train seemed to be head- 
ing straight for the bosom of 
Illimani, the monarch of the 
range, some _ twenty - three 
thousand feet high. But it 
stopped on the brink of a narrow 
chasm which, as far as I could 
see, was all that separated us 
from the mountain. Here we 
got out, and I wondered in 
which direction our route could 
possibly continue. All round 
us stretched the desolate, tree- 
less plateau, with no sign of 
human habitation except the 
station building and a small hut 
at some distance, which Mr 
Jackson informed me was the 
La Paz Golf Club. 

But where was La Paz? I 
could see no sign of it. Before 
us yawned the chasm, and short 
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of returning whence we had 
come, there seemed no alterna- 
tive but to take flight to the 
summit of Illimani. Mr Jack- 
son, who during our four hours 
together had satisfied himself 
that I was by no means the 
high-hatted diplomat of his fore- 
bodings, and had become some- 
what facetious, maintained a 
mysterious silence in reply to my 
questionings. He led me to a 
small electric tram that was 
standing on another line. We 
got in, and the tram started to 
move. To my consternation, it 
made straight for the edge of 
the precipice and plunged over. 
And there, one thousand feet 
below me, the whole of La Paz 
lay suddenly spread out like a 
map. 

In these days of air travel, to 
look down on a city from a 
height of a thousand feet is no 
novelty. But I had never flown, 
and such a spectacle as this was 
altogether outside my experi- 
ence. The walls of the chasm 
were practically sheer, and we 
hovered like a bird over the 
town, whose streets and build- 
ings looked like the contents of 
a child’s box of bricks. I trust 
I registered my surprise and 
delight to the satisfaction of Mr 
Jackson. 

“It’s a wonderful sight, isn’t 
it?’ he said, rubbing his hands 
and flashing his slightly protrud- 
ing teeth at me. “I always keep 
this as a surprise for people; so 
unexpected, you know.” 

I agreed that it was. 

“Do you,” I asked, “ have 
many accidents on this line?” 

“Well,” said Mr Jackson, 
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“not as many as you’d think. 
Now and then, of course, some- 
thing goes wrong with the cogs, 
and we have a bit of a mess-up. 
That’s why I always like to 
point out the cemetery to 
visitors. It’s over there, see— 
that splotch of white.” 

Mr Jackson’s humour was of 
the heavy-handed type. But we 
finally dropped down into the 
station of La Paz without mis- 
hap, and the long journey was 
over. 

I was met on the platform 
by the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
accompanied by a representative 
of the Bolivian Foreign Office. 
This, I supposed, was the mo- 
ment when I must begin to do 
my stuff, and I hastily sum- 
moned all the Spanish at my 
command to make suitable reply 
to the flowery speech with which 
I was welcomed to the Bolivian 
capital. I doubt if I made a 
very good job of it. I was tired 
after the thirty-odd hours of 
continuous travel from Arequipa, 
and in addition I had a splitting 
headache—owing, no doubt, to 
the altitude. Moreover, rain 
began to fall in large heavy 
drops, and it was a relief when 
I was led away to a waiting 
carriage by my British colleague. 

The latter was a man some 
years older than myself by the 
name of Morgan. It was he 
whom I had been sent at short 
notice to replace, and I found 
him—not unnaturally—in a very 
bad temper. He had committed 
one of those diplomatic blunders 
which are so easy for a young 
man of limited experience, but 
which cannot be passed over. 
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In such circumstances it was not 
to be expected that I should 
receive from him a very gracious 
welcome. 

As we drove in our carriage 
down the precipices that form 
the streets of La Paz, the storm 
broke in earnest. Sheets of 
water obscured the view, the 
lightning flickered all round us, 
and thunder roared in our ears 
to the exclusion of intelligent 
conversation. Morgan leant to- 
wards me and bellowed in my 
direction: ‘ You’ll have to get 
used to this; we have some 
crack-a-jack thunder-storms up 
here.” It seemed a superfluous 
piece of information. 

The British Legation in those 
days was an unpretentious villa, 
on the fringe of the town, by the 
road that leads down to the 
suburb of Obrajes. There were 
two storeys, with a balcony 
overhanging the front door, and 
a small garden at the side. We 
reached it, rather to my surprise, 
without having been struck by 
lightning, and Morgan let us in 
with a latch-key. I found my- 
self in a narrow hall, with a 
staircase at the end and a door 
on my right. It was uncarpeted, 
and beyond a hat-stand and a 
chair it contained no furniture. 
My ideas regarding British Lega- 
tions in foreign capitals, though 
founded on small experience, 
were well defined, and this did 
not by any means conform to 
them. But Morgan gave me no 
time for reflection or comment. 

‘* Hang up your hat and coat,” 
he said, ‘“‘and come in here. 
This is the chancery.”’ And he 
opened the door on my right. 
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I followed him into a small 
square room, furnished as an 
office. At one side, near the 
window, was a large desk with 
a telephone and typewriter on 
it. Against the farther wall 
stood a high mahogany cup- 
board or press. Opposite the 
window was a door, half hidden 
by a curtain and leading, I 
supposed, to some more luxuri- 
ous apartment. A couple of 
leather armchairs, an enormous 
safe and a small occasional table, 
with an empty vase and an ash- 
tray on it, completed the furnish- 
ings of the chancery. It could 
hardly be described as a cheerful 
room; but then, I said to my- 
self, it is only the chancery, and 
designed solely for work. I 
looked forward to seeing the 
living- rooms, and particularly 
my bedroom, where I could have 


a good wash and perhaps a short 
rest before rejoining Morgan for 
what I hoped would be a reason- 


ably good dinner. And after 
dinner, so I fancied, we would 
lounge comfortably in his smok- 
ing-room and chat about things 
in general, and I would try to 
gather hints for my guidance 
in the months to come. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said 
Morgan, “ I'd like to hand over 
right away.” 

‘‘Surely there’s not all that 
hurry,” I expostulated. ‘“I 
haven’t even seen the house yet.” 

Morgan laughed in a way I 
did not like. ‘“ The house is 
easily seen,’ he said. ‘ In fact, 
you’ve seen most of it already. 
This and my bedroom are the 
only rooms I used.” 


“ What about all the 
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others?” I asked. It had 
seemed quite a moderate-sized 
villa from the road. 

** No furniture in them,” said 
Morgan shortly. ‘“ The bed- 
room’s through here,’ he added, 
swinging aside the curtain and 
revealing a mean, bare little 
room with an iron bedstead, a 
couple of chairs, a plain deal 
chest-of-drawers and an old- 
fashioned wash-stand. 

‘* But,” I said, “if this is 
your bedroom, where am / going 
to sleep 7?” 

“Oh,” said Morgan casually, 
“TI moved out when I heard 
you were coming. Staying with 
friends.” 

The position slowly began to 
dawn on me. 

‘* What does the staff consist 
of?” I asked, rather more 
coldly than hitherto. 

‘* Staff!’ echoed Morgan de- 
risively. ‘“ Lord bless you, 
there’s no staff. You have to do 
all the bloody work yourself in 
this hole.” 

‘““T meant servants,” I said, 
beginning to get annoyed. “I 
suppose you didn’t do all the 
bloody cooking too.” 

Morgan looked a little un- 
comfortable. ‘* The fact is,” he 
said, ‘‘ I’d no idea what sort of 
establishment you’d want to 
keep, so I—er—I sacked all 
my servants when I left the 
house.” 

This made me really angry. 
‘* Do you mean to say,’ I ex- 
claimed, “that I’ve come all 
this way to take charge of a 
Legation which is barely habit- 
able, with not a single servant 
on the premises ? ” 
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“ Oh, it’s not quite as bad as 
that,” said Morgan quickly. “I 
thought you’d probably want 
somebody, so I engaged a boy for 
you.” 

“ Thanks,”’ I said, with what 
I hoped was a world of sarcasm. 
‘‘ Where is he?” 

Morgan opened the door into 
the hall and shouted at the top 
of his voice: “ Zacaria!” Then 
he came back into the room. 

‘“* He’s not had much experi- 
ence,” he said, ‘‘ but he’ll know 
how to get your breakfast in the 
morning.” 

At this moment _ there 
appeared in the doorway an 
object which I gazed at in stark 
dismay. It was an Indian boy 
of perhaps fifteen years of age, 
clad in a ragged shirt, and 
frayed trousers that reached 
half-way down his shins. His 
face was dark and aquiline; he 
had a shock of untidy black 
hair; his feet were bare. Was 
this really Morgan’s idea of a 
Legation servant ? 

“* Ustéd se llama Zacaria?”’ I 
began. 

“ T don’t think he understands 
much Spanish,” Morgan inter- 
posed. 

“Good God,’ I said, ‘“ how 
am I supposed to talk to 
him?” 

“Well, of course he’s an 
Aymara Indian,” said Morgan. 
“Perhaps you don’t speak 
Aymara yet? But these chaps 
are pretty quick at picking 
up words here and there, and 
getting the hang of signs, and 
80 on.” 

I had a nightmare vision of 
myself and Zacaria attempting 
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to carry on a conversation in 
deaf-and-dumb language. But 
at this point the boy opened his 
mouth and spoke. 

** Si, Seftor,” he said. 

Morgan turned to him and 
launched into a stream of un- 
intelligible gibberish which I 
presumed to be Aymara. 
Zacaria looked pained, but pres- 
ently replied in the same 
language. 

‘* He says,” interpreted Mor- 
gan, “‘that he can make tea, 
boil eggs, and wash dishes.” 

‘“* Well,” I said, ‘‘ he’d better 
go and do it. I’m sure it must 
be dinner-time.”’ 

“* By Jove, yes,”’ said Morgan, 
looking at his watch. “I shall 
have to go. Sorry we haven’t 
been able to get any work done, 
but Ill come back later and go 
through everything. Damn this 
blasted rain !”’ 

With that, he departed. In 
time Zacaria provided me with 
something to eat—I have for- 
gotten what—and the tea which 
was evidently his speciality. It 
was not a sumptuous meal, but 
at least it kept me going. 

In about an hour and a half 
Morgan returned, smoking a 
large cigar and redolent of the 
fleshpots. We settled down to 
business. My headache had 
grown much worse and I longed 
for bed; but nothing would 
persuade him to postpone till 
the morrow the formal handing 
over of his responsibilities. Long 
before we had finished I had 
ceased to care which papers 
belonged to which file, or what 
key opened what drawer. My 
fatigue must have been very 
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apparent; for a ray of compunc- 
tion seemed finally to penetrate 
the consciousness of Morgan. 

“Sorry to hustle you like 
this,”’ he said, ‘“* but you see I’m 
leaving in a bit of a rush.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know.” 
Not a very diplomatic rejoinder, 
perhaps, but I felt he had 
earned it. 

Rather to my own surprise, I 
slept well, and awoke consider- 
ably refreshed. Zacaria punctu- 
ally produced breakfast, which 
was more or less a repetition of 
my meal the night before. I 
found that he had been some- 
what maligned by Morgan: he 
could understand Spanish, and 
was firmly convinced that he 
could also talk it. That I had 
great difficulty in comprehending 
what he said was possibly more 
my fault than his; but he 
seemed to find no trouble in 
understanding me, and that was 
more important. His appear- 
ance was deplorable, but his 
manners were far better than 
had seemed probable at first 
sight, and he was filled with an 
evident desire to please. I 
began to think that after all 
something might be made of 
him; but the first step in this 
direction was to provide him 
with shoes. I broached the 
subject after breakfast, and was 
at length able to gather that he 
did possess a pair of sandals, but 
that he kept them exclusively 
for use on Sundays. I said that 
he could henceforth wear them 
every day, and that I myself 
would provide him with some 
new and superior footwear in 
which to go to Mass. Thus we 
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started our relationship on an 
amicable basis. 

Morgan had told me that he 
was occupied till after lunch, so 
as I had nothing else to do, I 
determined to go out and 
explore. The road past the 
Legation was a shady avenue 
leading gently downhill from the 
centre of the town towards 
Obrajes. A tram-line ran along 
the middle of it, and as I came 
out of my front door a tram was 
just lumbering up the gradient. 
I waved to it, but it did not 
stop; so I ran after it, and 
jumped on board after a pursuit 
of twenty yards or so. I dropped 
into a seat, and suddenly every- 
thing swam before my eyes. I 
grew sick and dizzy, my heart 
thumped alarmingly, and I felt 
I was going to faint. I did not 
faint, and soon recovered; but 
I learnt by this experience 
what I should have known 
before—that at an altitude of 
twelve thousand five hundred 
feet one does not run uphill after 
tram-cars. 

La Paz has always stayed in 
my memory as one of the most 
exotic and colourful cities I 
have ever seen. How much of 
this impression was gained on 
that first morning, I cannot 
now remember; but the steep 
cobbled streets, the crowds of 
Indians in their fantastically 
brilliant clothes, the little open 
plazas with their tall eucalyptus 
trees, the rows of peasant women 
sitting along the kerbs with 
their wares spread before them 
on gay-coloured rugs, and over 
all the great white peak of 
Illimani— these things could 
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scarcely have failed, at my 
initial glimpse of them, to lay 
the foundations for that ulti- 
mate picture of the place which 
I now carry in my mind. 

At the appointed hour Morgan 
ealled for me, and we went 
together to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. It is a rule of 
diplomatic procedure that a 
Chargé @ Affaires, like the mule, 
cannot propagate his species. 
Morgan, therefore, could offici- 
ally do little for me; I had to 
introduce myself by means of 
the credentials I carried from a 
higher authority. I was never- 
theless grateful for the moral 
support his presence gave me. 

He left the next day, and I 
have never seen him since, but 
I bore his departure with com- 
posure ; for though his lack of 
cordiality was to some extent 
understandable, it had been a 
little hard to swallow, and he 
had certainly contrived to make 
my arrival in La Paz about 
as uncomfortable as it well 
could be. 

From the first I was handi- 
capped by lack of staff, and the 
various shifts to which I was 
put in order properly to fulfil 
what I judged to be my 
functions take on—viewed from 
this distance of time—an air of 
fantasy. Nowadays the idea of 
a diplomatic mission, to no 
matter how insignificant a 
country, being run entirely by 
one inexperienced young man 
without even the help of a clerk, 
is inconceivable. But at that 
time most of the smaller South 
American republics were still 
regarded more or less as “ comic 
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opera’’ countries —as indeed 
they were. Nobody cared very 
much what happened there, and 
as long as one avoided getting 
into serious trouble, one was 
left very largely to one’s own 
devices. 

My domestic ménage took a 
decided turn for the better when 
a cook was sent round for my 
approval by one of Morgan’s 
acquaintances. She was fat and 
good-natured, and could speak 
the sort of Spanish I was capable 
of understanding. I engaged 
her on the spot, and never for 
a moment regretted it. She did 
all the marketing, and prepared 
the most succulent dishes, into 
the exact ingredients of which I 
was never rash enough to inquire. 
She performed her culinary ex- 
ploits squatting on the floor 
beside a primitive iron stove, 
and would never use any fuel 
but dried llama dung. Indeed, 
there was little other fuel to be 
had, and the smell of burning 
llama dung is, oddly enough, 
rather pleasant. She and 
Zacaria, with the addition of a 
laundry woman, comprised my 
entire staff, and since the exigu- 
ous furnishings of the Legation 
precluded entertaining on any 
but the most informal scale, 
they were all I ever needed. 

Being only a Chargé d’ Affaires 
‘‘ad interim,” as it is called, I 
did not have to present Letters 
of Credence to the President of 
the Republic. But my first 
official duty was to call upon 
him formally to pay my respects. 
I was accompanied by the Chef 
du Protocol, a personage of in- 
finite tact and patience. Some 
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day, I hope, a book will be 
written on the various holders 
of this office in the Chancelleries 
of Latin America ; it could well 
serve as a text-book on the art 
of suave urbanity in difficult 
circumstances. 

The Presidential Palace 
formed one side of the main 
plaza of the city, and was a 
building of surprising modernity, 
compared with the rest of the 
town. From an inner courtyard 
we ascended a long flight of red- 
carpeted marble steps, and pro- 
gressed along an open gallery to 
the private apartments of His 
Excellency. The interview was 
short, and not very much to the 
point. My Spanish, as I have 


said, was halting and quite un- 
equal to a sustained conversa- 
tion on any controversial topic. 
The President was elderly and 


fat, and very obviously bored. 
I remember that he wore a 
rather shabby grey suit, spotted 
all down the front with traces 
of soup, and a little black skull- 
cap. He was, I believe, as 
much of a rogue as any other of 
his kind, but a not unamiable 
rogue. More than once I saw 
his eyes twinkle as I floundered 
desperately with some exposi- 
tion of English manners and 
customs about which he had 
graciously inquired; but the 
courtesy of his manner was 
flawless, and I came away feel- 
ing that we had both come 
through a tiresome ordeal with 
credit. 

Next, I had to pay a call on 
the President’s wife, and this 
time I was entirely unaccom- 
panied. She occupied a suite of 
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apartments on the other side 
of the palace, and the atmo- 
sphere was altogether less official. 
I waited in a drawing - room 
that might have been lifted 
bodily from any villa on the 
outskirts of Cheltenham. White 
woolly mats adorned the floor, 
which was crowded with spindly 
settees and small tables over- 
loaded with knick-knacks and 
photographs. Her Excellency 
was a squat, dumpy little 
woman, whose first action on 
entering the room was to offer 
me tea. Whether it was a 
delicate tribute to my nation- 
ality, or whether the lady her- 
self habitually indulged in this 
English ritual, I could not guess; 
in any case the tea that was 
brought and served to us, with 
its cakes, sandwiches and silver 
teapot, would have done justice 
—like the room itself—to any 
British suburban establishment. 

In the middle of our conversa- 
tion the door opened and there 
entered a vision which took my 
breath away. It was a girl of 
about twenty-two, very pretty, 
with golden hair, blue eyes, pink- 
and-white cheeks, and carmine 
lips. I almost rubbed my eyes, 
and for a moment wondered 
whether I was really sitting in 
La Paz or whether I had been 
magically translated to the stalls 
at a London musical comedy. 
If ever a girl had walked straight 
out of the second row of the 
chorus—or possibly even the 
first row—it was this one. I was 
introduced to her, and learnt 
that she was the President’s 
daughter-in-law. She immedi- 
ately began talking to me in a 
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slightly cockney English which 
ever more vividly brought to 
mind the stage-doors of Leicester 
Square. My hostess beamed ; 
she herself could speak nothing 
but Spanish, and gloried in the 
fact that this exotic beauty 
could sustain the cultural pres- 
tige of the house by conversing 
with the British representative 
in his own language. She left 
us to it, and I, being full of 
curiosity, was not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

How on earth, I wondered, 
did this charmer, who by all the 
rules of nature should have been 
supping nightly with vunder- 
graduates and Sandhurst cadets 
at the Savoy or Romano’s, come 
to find herself cloistered in the 
Presidential Palace at La Paz. 
The explanation was simple. 
The President’s son, while on a 
visit to London to broaden his 
mind, had fallen in love with 
his landlady’s daughter and 
married her. Whether she had 
ever been a chorus girl, I never 
discovered for certain; but I 
think it was inevitable, such 
being the preordained career 
for landladies’ daughters of pre- 
possessing appearance. 

We got on well together. She 
said what a relief it was to talk 
English again. I asked her the 
usual banal question about how 
she liked living in Bolivia. 

** Aoh,” she said, ‘‘ Bolivia’s 
all right. These dagos aren’t so 
bad when you’re used to them. 
If only Charlie and me could 
just be by ourselves in a little 
bungalow somewhere we'd be as 
happy a8 happy. It’s living in 
this awful palace gets me down!” 
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I wondered what ‘ Charlie’s’ 
views might be on the subject. 
Connubial seclusion, even with 
such blonde perfection as this, 
is rarely uppermost among the 
desires of young South American 
husbands. I would have liked 
to see more of her; but 
the somewhat prominent posi- 
tion she was obliged to fill in 
La Paz society, coupled with 
the characteristically jealous in- 
stincts of ‘Charlie’ (who was 
very true to type), called for a 
more than reasonable circum- 
spection. And so I never knew 
her really well. I used occa- 
sionally to meet her on horseback 
in a top-hat and smartly cut 
English riding-habit, and as she 
passed with a gracious bow and 
a flash of pearly teeth, it seemed 
to my imagination that there 
was wafted to me on the breeze 
the ghostly strains of a “ tally- 
ho” opening chorus. 

It seemed inevitable that 
every Official ceremony in La 
Paz should be attended by 
certain elements of farce. Even 
a solemn occasion such as the 
funeral of the Vice-President of 
the Republic, who died not long 
after my arrival, was relieved by 
moments of absurdity. 

The proceedings, which lasted 
from nine o’clock in the morning 
till late in the afternoon, began 
with an interminable flow of 
eulogistic oratory at the Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs, where 
the late Vice-President was lying- 
in-state. The moment came to 
transfer the coffin to the hearse, 
which, sprouting black plumes 
and hung with every conceivable 
emblem of woe, was waiting in 
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the plaza at the foot of the steps. 
It was, I suppose, a hearse of 
standard size; but insufficient 
allowance had been made for 
the magnificence and bulk of the 
shell in which this particular 
body was encased. In vain the 
undertakers banged and pushed: 
it simply would not fit in. The 
official mourners, cursing be- 
neath their breath, were de- 
spatched to summon help. At 
last, by means of levers and 
crowbars, the honoured remains 
were introduced far enough into 
the vehicle to prevent them 
from falling out in transit. 
Then began the slow march 
to the cathedral, which was 
only just across the plaza, but 
which could not be approached 
by the most direct route without 
defrauding the populace of a 
spectacle. So for a full hour, to 


the strains of a military band, 
we trudged dismally by a long 
detour. 

Arrived at our destination, a 


somewhat delicate situation 
arose. It would obviously be 
imprudent to unload the coffin 
from the hearse, for it might 
never be got back into it again. 
On the other hand, it was 
manifestly impossible for the 
hearse itself to enter the cath- 
edral. After a heated discussion, 
in which the Archbishop took a 
prominent part, it was decided 
to leave the corpse where it 
was and carry on the funeral 
service without it. 

I suppose the Vice-President 
was buried eventually, but I 
did not wait to see. When, at 
the end of a peculiarly dreary 
liturgy in the cathedral, we 
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emerged to find the rain steadily 
descending, and a fresh series of 
impassioned speeches about to 
begin, I slipped away (under 
cover of my umbrella) to a 
nearby café, where I was shortly 
joined by a number of my 
diplomatic colleagues who, like 
myself, had had their fill of 
ceremonial obsequies. 

Of my private social life in La 
Paz I remember little of interest. 
It was so essentially less colourful 
than my gay excursions into the 
novel world of official representa- 
tion, that time spent as a purely 
private individual seemed rather 
a waste of opportunity. Still, I 
inevitably made a number of 
personal friends, with whom I 
used to play golf on the “‘ Altos,” 
that high plateau from which 
my electric tram had so peril- 
ously plunged on the day of my 
arrival. 

Playing golf at an altitude of 
thirteen thousand five hundred 
feet is something of an experi- 
ence. One gets an idea of one’s 
own prowess that is quite illus- 
ory. My drives, when they did 
not ricochet off one of the 
boulders that strewed the 
course, were prodigious. For 
in that rarefied atmosphere there 
is practically nothing to stop a 
golf ball once it has been fairly 
hit. A good drive which would 
normally come to a halt after 
two hundred yards or so, on the 
‘** Altos” would go bounding on 
and on until it finally struck 
a rock or fell into a ravine. 
After a round of eighteen holes 
I would frequently be obliged to 
retire behind the Club-house to 
be sick. Even the compara- 
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tively mild exercise of golf can- 
not be indulged in at that height 
with impunity, and this was the 
price I had to pay. But it was 
worth it, and I never suffered 
anything more than this tempo- 
rary inconvenience. I thought 
it prudent, however, firmly to 
refuse many pressing invitations 
from the Brazilian Minister to 
go riding with him. If golf 
made me sick, to what depths 
of embarrassed ignominy might 
I not be precipitated by exercise 
on horseback! 

English residents in La Paz 
were few, and mostly connected 
with the railway or with mines. 
An exception to this was an old 
gentleman by the name of 
Williams, who was manager of 
the local match factory. He 
had lived so long in Bolivia that 
it was impossible to imagine 
him in any other setting. Yet, 
inexplicably, he was counting 
the years till he should have 
amassed sufficient private means 
to retire to Ealing or Surbiton. 
When that time would arrive, 
in his estimation, I could not 
foresee, for he was already a 
man of considerable wealth. 
During the years he had spent 
in the Andes he had gradually 
formed a unique collection of 
old Peruvian and Bolivian silver, 
and I know nothing more ex- 
quisite and decorative. When 
one dined with him—which was 
often, he being of a most sociable 
and hospitable turn of mind— 
one habitually ate off a service 
of solid silver platters, glowing 
with that soft radiance which 
is the peculiarity of this par- 
ticular metal, and which I am 
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told is due to the percentage of 
copper in the ore. 

All round his dining-room ran 
a Shelf and upon it stood a long 
row of gleaming silver vessels. 
The original purpose for which 
they had been fashioned was 
never for a moment in doubt— 
for the essential shape of a 
‘* pot-de-chambre”’ has not varied 
through the ages. But they 
were none the less ornamental 
for that, and I never wish to see 
a frieze of richer beauty. 

Afternoon receptions for the 
Diplomatic Corps were favourite 
forms of entertainment in the 
social circles of La Paz, and not 
a little quiet fun was to be ex- 
tracted from a contemplation 
of the “ chéres collégues.”” At 
one such party I was led up to 
be introduced to some member 
of the Government whom I had 
not previously met. He was a 
distinguished-looking old man, 
with a grey beard and mous- 
tache, and received me with a 
charming courtesy. But he evi- 
dently had not clearly heard who 
I was. We conversed for a few 
moments on various topics; he 
then ventured to ask me for 
what purpose I was honouring 
Bolivia with my presence. I 
told him that I was, for the time 
being, in charge of the British 
Legation. He looked at me in 
mild surprise with slightly raised 
eyebrows. Then he smiled and 
made me a little bow. 

‘* Muy joven diplomdtico,” he 
said. 

It was spoken with such dis- 
arming kindliness, with such a 
fatherly twinkle, that I had to 
share the joke and smile in 
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reply. From anyone else such 
a comment might have em- 
barrassed me; from this old 
gentleman, however, the words 
sounded like a compliment, 
which no doubt was what he 
intended. 

The end of my short tenure 
of His Majesty’s Legation was 
characterised by almost as great 
an air of burlesque as the be- 
ginning. I knew that sooner or 
later I should be replaced, but 
I was given no official intimation 
when this was likely to happen, 
or who my successor was to 
be. The first notice of an 
imminent change was a cable, 
despatched from some port on 
the coast of Chile, and signed 
‘“*Hammond.” It was a long 
cable, but very much to the 
point. It stated that Mr 
Hammond, his wife, three chil- 
dren and a nurse were on their 
way up the west coast bound 
for Mollendo, at which port they 
would disembark en route for 
Bolivia. Their arrival at La 
Paz might be expected any time 
within the next three weeks, 
and they wished me to make all 
arrangements for their reception 
at the Legation, where they 
proposed immediately to take 
up their residence. 

A quick reference to the 
Foreign Office List established 
the identity of ‘‘ Hammond,” 
who, I noted, was considerably 
senior to me, and supposedly 
being sent to take charge. But 
it seemed highly irregular that 
I had not been told. Any- 
how, the idea of Mr and Mrs 
Hammond, their three children 
and a nurse attempting to ac- 
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commodate themselves in my 
bachelor desolation was out of 
the question. 

I sent a cable to intercept 
Hammond at Mollendo, saying 
that the present Legation was 
quite unsuited to so large a 
party, but that I would make 
reservations in the best hotel. 
Back came his reply. It was 
much shorter than his first, 
but even more to the point. It 
told me, in effect, that 1 was to 
do as I was told and not argue. 

I inferred (and rightly) that 
Hammond was a person of short 
temper and decided views. 
Meanwhile I was faced with a 
problem. Throughout my ten- 
ancy of the Legation I had been 
compelled by lack of means to 
live in it as I had found it. The 
Chancery still remained my only 
sitting- room, and the little 
chamber off it was still the only 
adequately equipped bedroom 
in the house. Upstairs there 
were three rooms, but they were 
practically bare of furniture, 
and I never entered them. 
Something, however, had to be 
done about it; so I went into 
the town and visited every 
furniture emporium I could find. 
It soon became apparent that 
to purchase all that was needed 
would cost a sum which neither 
I nor His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could contemplate with 
equanimity. As for Mr Ham- 
mond, from what I knew of him 
so far I judged that he would 
explode if presented on arrival 
with a bill of such magnitude. 

In the end [ succeeded in 
hiring four ill-assorted bedsteads 
and a couple of wardrobes. 
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Certain things, such as _ bed- 
linen, had to be bought, but I 
chose the cheapest I could find. 
By the time I received a further 
cable announcing the date of 
their arrival, the house was as 
ready as I could make it. Ham- 
mond had his way, and it was 
I who moved into the hotel. 

I met him, of course, at the 
station. One glance explained 
much. He was tall, with a 
prominent jaw, and a shock of 
bright-red hair. His temper, I 
fancied, could at no time be an 
easy thing to handle; at this 
moment it was at its very worst. 
The journey, as I knew from 
experience, had been trying. 
Mrs Hammond and one of the 
children had suffered from the 
altitude and had been continu- 
ally sick for the last four 
hours. The food, ever since 
they left Arequipa, had - been 
too much for the stomachs of 
the rest, and they, too, had felt 
sick from a different cause. 
The nurse had been overcome 
with “ Heimweh”’ and cried most 
of the way. In addition to all 
this, Hammond seemed to think 
he had been slighted. Why, 
he asked, had there been no 
representative of the Govern- 
ment at Guaki to greet him as 
he set foot on Bolivian soil. 
Why, for that matter, was there 
no official reception here in the 
station of La Paz. 

I replied as gently as I could 
that we were still in ignorance 
of whom we were expected to 
receive. Had I been favoured 
with any authoritative direction 
on the subject, I would have had 
the whole Bolivian Cabinet at 
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the station to meet him, with 
possibly a red carpet and the 
President’s own band. 

My explanations entirely failed 
to pacify him. With difficulty I 
managed to get the party into 
carriages. Some of the luggage 
appeared to be missing, and 
from the fuss that Hammond 
made I inferred he was unused 
to South American travel. I 
assured him that this was 
normal, and that his trunks 
would certainly turn up some 
time; but it was in no very 
harmonious atmosphere that we 
set out to drive down the long 
hill to the Legation. On the 
way, I tried to prepare him for 
what he was going to find. He 
seemed uninterested. One of 
the children was sick again, 
and the nurse ominously began 
to sniff. It was a somewhat 
peevish company that eventu- 
ally drew up at the house, and 
I fear that the pomp and cir- 
cumstance, which Hammond 
had evidently expected to attend 
his arrival, was conspicuously 
lacking. 

The door was opened by 
Zacaria, and this in itself was a 
shock. The bareness and the 
makeshift quality of the appoint- 
ments could have had no other 
than the same depressing effect 
they had had on me. Surpris- 
ingly, however, the mere fact 
of having reached his destina- 
tion seemed to put Hammond 
in a better temper. I showed 
him such arrangements as I 
had been able to make for 
his comfort, and he did not 
disparage them; indeed, he 
expressed a satisfaction that 
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verged on gratitude. I left 
him with the feeling that a 
dangerous corner had been safely 
turned. 

During the days that followed 
I saw much of him, of necessity. 
It was soon apparent that be- 
neath the explosiveness of his 
red hair there lay a boundless 
sense of humour. He was quick 
to see the fun of the rather hap- 
hazard way in which I had been 
obliged to run the establishment, 
and was immensely tickled by 
everything I could tell him 
of my life in La Paz. He 


was particularly entranced by 
Zacaria, and the idea of having 
to learn Aymaré in order to 
converse with him appealed 
strongly to his sense of the 
ludicrous. 

“How wonderful it will be,” 


he chuckled, “the next time 
the F.O. asks us what languages 
we can speak. We shall be able 
to say: a little French, a little 
German, and Aymard!” 

In one respect, however, I 
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failed him badly. Owing to my 
total lack of instructions con- 
cerning him, I had omitted to 
acquaint the Bolivian Foreign 
Office with his true status, and 
had merely announced his com- 
ing by the rank which appeared 
against his name in the Foreign 
Office List. This, I believe, 
caused him much vexation later 
on, but the fault was scarcely 
mine. I suppose a more experi- 
enced man would have grasped 
what was required without being 
specifically told; I can only 
excuse myself by quoting my 
elderly Bolivian friend: “Muy 
joven diplomdatico.” 

Thus ended my brief adventure 
into the realms of Bolivian diplo- 
macy. The superficial discom- 
forts, the occasional dilemmas, 
and the laborious burning 
of midnight oil it entailed 
were easily outweighed by the 
novelty and fun of it all, and 
there is no experience which I 
look back upon with greater 
pleasure. 





TRAVELS WITH A CAR: NEW ORLEANS. 


BY W. J. M. SHELTON. 


THE winter had gone, so mild 
that it scarce deserved the name, 
and now I could breakfast with 
waves of green leaves only a few 
feet away across the window- 
sill. Fine weather, days that 
are so clear and the sky so blue 
that you can see for miles, have 
always made me restless, and 
uneasy with my surroundings. 
And this was one of those days. 
Thus it was that Ben’s letter fell 
in with my mood; for it was 
an invitation to visit him at 
the small college outside New 
Orleans where he taught. Ten 
days’ vacation—I had little right 
to it, for I had been away much 
already. But then, I persuaded 
myself, I had come to Texas in a 
light-hearted spirit, and I could 
stay here in Austin, where I had 
a year’s fellowship at the univer- 
sity, as little as it suited me. 

Austin houses not only the 
State University but also the 
State Capitol, both of which 
honours have, in previous times, 
been enjoyed by no less than 
three different towns before 
being secured for good and all 
by Austin. The stratagems and 
devices by which they were 
gained for this city make fascin- 
ating reading, dealing as they do 
with Texas and its inhabitants 
as they were many years ago, 
and, it must be admitted, very 
much as we imagine them now. 
But Austin today, with its broad, 
tree-lined streets fringed with 
green lawns where circular sprays 


whizz most of the year, its 
domed Capitol, its vast, ferro- 
concrete university and all the 
clubs and groups that gather in 
the shade of any university or 
cathedral, was disappointing for 
a stranger whose mind has been 
conditioned by Hollywood. Ad- 
mittedly high-heeled boots were 
the usual footgear and, as head- 
gear, Stetsons were not un- 
common, while, joining the two, 
intricately checked shirts and 
tight blue - jeans were the 
custom; but these trappings 
aside, the men used after-shave 
lotions and the girls could no 
more exist without their daily 
shower than could their Northern 
sisters. 

I pushed the coffee-cup away 
and leant back; there was one 
difficulty greater than that of 
finding ten days: there were 
the five hundred miles between 
Austin and New Orleans, and 
the five hundred between New 
Orleans and Austin. No longer 
could I rely upon the transport 
of friends, but would have to 
cover the distance under my 
own steam—a prophetic phrase, 
as it turned out. 

From the second day that 
I was in Austin, I had decided 
that a car would be necessary 
some day. Of the ten thousand 
students at the university, seven 
thousand owned automobiles. 
Even many of the professors 
did, for the university owned 
hundreds of miles of oil-bearing 
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lands. However, only a minute 
portion of the revenue found its 
way into the professorial pocket; 
the major part, by the usual 
legal absurdity, was destined for 
building, with the consequence 
that one could hardly rest in 
the grounds for an hour without 
being moved on by workmen 
wanting to dig foundations. 
Now, on my entry into the 
used-car market, I was greeted 
with cries of alarm from all my 
friends—except those few who 
themselves had a car to sell. 
This was no ground for a novice 
to tread. The misfortunes of 
the second-hand car buyer were 
as stock a joke as the mother-in- 
law. The pitfalls were enormous 
and innumerable. The dealers 
were tricksters who outshone the 
horse-coper as the twentieth 
does the nineteenth century. 
When I had wandered, discon- 
solate, about the used-car lots, I 
was inclined to agree. On these 
lots, generally barren plateaus 
at the city limits, would be col- 
lected rows of these “ used” 
cars. Who had used them, 
what had used them to bring 
them into such disreputable con- 
dition? I was glad not to know. 
Watching over them were men 
whose imaginative powers would 
rival those of any journalist. 
“There she is, just what 
you’re looking for... .” An 
expansive hand would indicate 
an unfortunate that should have 
been at the knackers’ yard years 
earlier. ‘ A spot of paint, that’s 
all she needs, a spot of paint and 
a little work that a young fellow 
like you would enjoy giving. .. .” 
And so it would go. On one 
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occasion a dealer insisted on 
starting up a derelict, only to 
find, even to his embarrassment, 
that he was demonstrating a 
model without an engine. The 
truth of it was that I could 
only afford some two hundred 
dollars, and that would not buy 
much of a car. 

After several visits to these 
dreary places, I decided upon 
a private deal, through some 
advertisement, on the perhaps 
misguided principle that the 
amateur is less dishonest than 
the professional. 

Thus it was, after some vicis- 
situdes, that I came to own 
Toby. It was called after a 
Toby jug that ornamented a 
shelf at home ; the resemblance, 
full face, was striking. That the 
jug was a trick one, pouring its 
contents through an unseen slit 
onto the waistcoat of the drinker, 
should have warned me. The 
car was a 1937 Packard. It 
was a three-seater with a dicky 
and a very low windscreen 
which imparted a delightfully 
racy aspect. The steering was 
geared so low that, to facili- 
tate turning corners, there was 
fastened to the steering-wheel a 
knob with which one could 
swing the wheel round and 
round. I had seen similar con- 
trivances on the wheels of small 
boats ; but, as I was to discover 
later, the prime use of this one 
was to enable the driver to use 
only one hand, leaving the other 
free to encircle the waist of his 
fair companion... . 

Despite Toby’s willingness, all 
too manifest in noise and smoke, 
I thought it courting disaster to 
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try to reach New Orleans in 
one day, and planned to break 
the journey at Houston. No 
stranger can ever stay for long 
in Texas without hearing much 
about Houston. The whole 
State is proud of the Franken- 
stein it has created. A few 
weeks earlier I had listened to 
Billy Graham, an Evangelist ; 
he held his service in the grounds 
of the Capitol in Austin, and 
fifteen thousand people turned 
out to hear him. He was on 
his way to Houston, and called 
it “the murder capital of the 
United States ’’ — economists 
could well learn from him how 
to dramatise statistics—for it 
had more murders per head than 
any other city in America. His 
success in Austin was enormous, 
or 80 it seemed to me ; for I had 
never been to a revivalist meet- 


ing before, and this one was 
attended by townspeople in 
general and not by particular 


zealots. At the end of his 
service, on his plea for all those 
who knew themselves to be 
Saved to come up round his 
rostrum, at least one-fifth of 
his audience did so, many with 
tears streaming down their faces. 
This was in mid-afternoon, with 
the minimum of hymn-singing 
and atmosphere - building de- 
vices ; what is more, Austin is 
a small enough city for every- 
one to know everyone else... . 
His success in Houston was as 
great, and perhaps even the 
crime statistics faltered. 

All too often it seems that 
crime and growth and vitality 
have common roots; certainly 
Houston, indeed all Texas, has 
the three. The crime seems 
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almost the product of the growth 
and vitality. But it is crime of 
a certain sort. In Rome, during 
the decadence before the collapse 
or after the Renaissance, one 
might expect the death by 
poison or the subtle stabbing ; 
in a lumber city in Alaska, or 
an oil town in Texas, one would 
expect the half-dozen murders 
each night, the bottle-fights, the 
shootings, the ‘ coshings,’ and 
perhaps it is more healthy too. 
Houston is a young city, an oil 
city of the last twenty years, as 
much an oil city as Galveston 
was a cotton city and Dallas a 
city founded on cattle fortunes. 
These three cities each represent 
one of the gusts of expansion 
that blew fortunes into the 
pockets of surprised Texans. 
Galveston, now as much in 
decline as the cotton trade, 
exists on its sea-front gambling. 
Dallas, still riding high, is the 
fashion centre of the South- 
West. Houston, frowned upon 
for its bad manners by Dallas, 
must now be its equal in wealth; 
Houston it is where millionaires, 
shaken by actions against them 
for assault and such-like, hire 
bodyguards, not to _ protect 
themselves, but to protect others 
from them. And from my ten 
days I could spare but one night 
there, time enough for Toby to 
regain his breath, and for me to 
replace anything that might fall 
off him en route. 

In fact nothing did. The day 
was clear, the sun was warm, 
and I put down the hood, put 
on a golf-cap and made the 
journey in under four hours. 

This was my first experience 
of Texan country, vast lands in 
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a haze of heat, dried mesquite 
bushes quivering in the heat, for 
there was no wind; all domin- 
ated by roads unrolled straight 
over viaducts, through cuttings, 
seldom turning, always dis- 
appearing in perspective and 
into heat before and behind the 
ear. This was not the hottest 
season; the heat is imposed 
upon my memory of it by sub- 
sequent experience; but even 
then I saw its mark upon the 
land—that and the lack of rain. 
Most of the year fawn, brown, 
dun, tan was the colour; for that 
is the colour of the dust and 
rocks that just show through the 
brown grass. And the Texan 
villages, they have a character 
of their own ; and again, for me, 
they are dominated by the 
garage where I filled the car, 
and the café where there would 
be coffee and hamburger. But 
village is the wrong word. It 
speaks of life round the green, 
of the church, the school and 
the large house, peaceful behind 
trees. But these parched wooden 
buildings were dominated by the 
road that ran between them like 
@ river; they clung to its edge, 
never more than a few yards from 
it, like casual flotsam cast up by 
thewater. They weresubservient 
to the road, whereas in England 
the road serves the village; they 
were subservient to the road, 
for it was their life-line and their 
living, indeed the reason for 
their existence. 

Along this road I drove, slab 
after slab of concrete for one 
hundred and fifty miles, point- 
ing at the heart of Houston as 
it slowly gathered shape in the 
haze. The block upon block 
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of buildings, each one indivi- 
dual and slender, were unreal, 
a representation of the skyline 
that America has given to archi- 
tecture. 

I was still distant from the 
city’s jumbled cubes when its 
arms, groping their way along 
the road, enfolded me. The flat, 
clean landscape was turned into 
an alley through which one ran 
the gauntlet of enormous bill- 
boards, each more personal and 
pressing than the last. ‘“* This 
means You,” they said, in re- 
iteration, in chorus, in crescendo. 
Although the sky still floated a 
tranquil blue above, and was 
still reflected off car radiators 
and shop windows, claustro- 
phobia could easily press down 
upon one; it was impossible to 
disregard these messages ham- 
mering at the mind. It was 
with relief that I reached the 
centre of the town and the 
anonymous, disinterested stone 
buildings; then through the 
centre I went, into the residen- 
tial district beyond, to the hotel 
where I had reserved a room. 

I had been given an intro- 
duction to a lawyer who lived 
in Houston. That afternoon I 
called upon him; he was a 
typical Texan, tall, with a wide 
grin and hospitable. Why, I 
just had to visit his new club 
with him that evening; it had 
only been open for three weeks; 
and, say, how long was I staying 
in Houston? Only two days; 
why, that was too bad.... 
However, I did arrange to meet 
him at his club that evening. 

I started from the hotel in 
good time—if I had gone straight 
there. But I did not. I was 
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completely lost when the police 
car stopped me for going too 
fast, for cutting in front of 
another car and because the 
tail-light did not work. I proved 
right on the last point: the 
glass needed cleaning. But it 
was my English driving-licence 
that baffled. The policeman 
did not know whether it was 
legal for me to drive with it— 
nor did I for that matter—and 
so nonplussed was he that he 
waved me forward, but not 
before I had a sketch-map of my 
route. 

To provide quarters for the 
club, another storey, the eighth 
it was, had been added to the 
top of the principal down-town 
hotel. Oil money had provided 
the sinews and had not been 
spared, indeed was all too 
apparent. The main lounge 
had a sunken ceiling from which 
dripped mobiles, continually 
bathed in a blue light; in the 
centre of the room, for no 
apparent reason, there was an 
enormous globe; the entrance 
hall was Chinese in motif; at 
either end crouched six - foot 
Buddhas. 

At eight-thirty we left for 
dinner. 

“You go in your car,” my 
host said, “and follow mine 
along. We'll go home first and 
pick up my wife.” 

I was feeling contented as I 
drove along; then gradually, 
mile by mile, disquiet overcrept 
me. That squeak in the wheel, 
was it not louder? While the 
wife was producing drinks and 
introducing me to her friends 
with the pride of a capture, the 
thought came to me that if I 
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should break down with these 
Texans, they would probably 
buy me a new car.... Most 
embarrassing. Pleading a head- 
ache, and amidst universal sur- 
prise, I rushed suddenly from 
the house. 

Within a hundred yards the 
squeaking was becoming a 
crunching, and before the turn 
of the road, almost within sight 
of the house I had just left, the 
car slowed to a stop. 

An hour later the breakdown 
lorry arrived. I was emptying 
the pigeon-hole of valuables 
when I happened to glance 
through the windscreen: I had 
forgotten to tell them which 
wheel was suspect, and the 
front of the car was about to be 
hoisted off the ground. It was 
fortunate that I stopped them 
in time ; for when the lorry had 
been manceuvred to the rear of 
the car and the back-axle swung 
up, one wheel fell off, rolled a 
few paces and settled in a cloud 
of dust. 

I remember little more of that 
evening, but I do well remember, 
and still feel embarrassed at 
the memory, my return to the 
hotel. Like the club and most 
of the rest of Texas, it was new. 
Not only new, but, having been 
built by the usual millionaire, it 
was larger and more luxurious 
than any other for thousands of 
miles. It was some two miles 
out of Houston, standing in its 
own swimming-pool as it were ; 
for the pool was so large that it 
partly encircled the building, 
and its shimmer invaded the 
lounges and the dining-rooms. 
As was to be expected, the 
approach to the hotel was 
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planned for those arriving by 
car. In fact the principal entry 
was through the garage. Now 
I had left my large suitcase in 
my room during the afternoon, 
but I still had a small bag with 
me. With this in hand, I was 
forced to approach the hotel on 
foot, having descended at the 
nearest bus-stop; I did not 
take a taxi because of the 
distance of the place from 
Houston, and because of one of 
my recurring financial panics, 
brought on this time by the 
certainty of a large repair bill 
for the car. The flunkeys at the 
door, and vast doors they were 
too, can have paid little atten- 
tion to me, for it was dark, until 
I was close. When it was 


evident that I was a patron, 
astonishment was apparent on 
their faces, and contempt too. 


However, when I spoke in 
aggressive English, their be- 
wilderment was resolved. Who 
had not heard of the poverty- 
stricken Englishman? Their re- 
ception was such that cowardice 
chained me to the hotel for 
the next three days, until the 
car was repaired. If I should 
quit it, then I should have 
to re-enter it. When I could, 
I strolled with as much non- 
chalance as I could muster to a 
nearby café where the food was 
about a quarter a8 expensive as 
that in the hotel. But I saw 
little of Houston; for I was 
already overdue at New Orleans 
when Toby was again in running 
order. 

Once clear of Houston, and I 
was by no means sorry so to be, 
the land was as brown, bare and 
empty as it had been previously. 
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I paid little attention to the 
scenery ; for there were some 
three hundred and fifty miles to 
be covered in the day, and my 
ears, were tuned to the clatter of 
the engine. As one who stares 
fixedly at a wall, and soon 
imagines strange lights and col- 
ours, so did I begin to hear 
grindings, thuddings, squeakings 
from the engine, the wheels or 
the framework. And when there 
was, in fact, some strange noise, 
a car astern that I had not 
noticed, a tractor behind an 
adjoining bank, then Toby 
would be hastily stopped, I 
would open the bonnet and 
listen anxiously, kick the wheels 
and stand back apprehensively. 

My forebodings were forgotten 
as, gradually, the countryside 
changed. Gradual it was, but 
then, suddenly, the change was 
complete ; trees, enormous, old, 
swathed in thick, green creepers, 
crowded along the roadside. 
Where they were not pressing 
against the road it was because 
they were held back by morass, 
swamps, bayous across which 
the road was built. The water 
seemed held stagnant by all that 
grew in it; it could not have 
moved had it wished by reason 
of the weight of water-lilies and 
the clumps of vivid grass that 
pushed aside the rotting 
branches. Over this water was 
a haze, part miasma, part 
dragon-fly, through which the 
trunks of the trees behind quiv- 
ered. I had left Texas, was in 
Louisiana. 

The Texas sun made the land 
brown and bare, the people 
spare and sinewy. In Louisiana 
the sun covered the land with 
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trees and thick green under- 
growth, and the people were 
Southerners, talkative and dark- 
eyed and eager to enjoy them- 
selves. 

On the evening after my 
arrival at New Orleans, Ben and 
I drove into the centre of the 
town. At first, as we approached 
from the north, it was nothing 
but another modern city, with 
office buildings and streets, and 
cars blocking them. Then Canal 
Street, broad and wide, a 
thoroughfare if ever there was 
one. Beyond Canal Street, be- 
tween it and the docks, lies the 
heart of New Orleans, the French 
Quarter, the old quarter—narrow 
streets, often too narrow for cars, 
and, cars or no, always thick 
with people spilling off the pave- 
ments; a multitude of narrow 
streets crowding and jostling 
together aristocratic old houses, 
with their walls and oaken doors, 
their glimpses of garden and 
water. Shoulder to shoulder 
with these were strings of 
restaurants, bars, burlesque 
shows, strip-tease acts, rooms 
so full of smoke and jazz that it 
burst into the streets. Outside 
these were ‘ barkers’ crying the 
sights within, and _ people, 
tempted, lingering in knots. 
And the remarkable thing was 
that most of the people in the 
streets were New Orleaners ; 
tourists there were, but the 
majority were inhabitants. Did 
they work the next day at nine? 
Presumably they did, but it did 
not interfere with their pleasures ; 
jazz sessions were advertised to 
start at four in the morning. 
Everywhere French was the 
language, and half-circling each 
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first floor window was a little 
wrought-iron balcony, and for 
good measure, wooden, slatted 
shutters across the window— 
balconies and shutters straight 
from the suburbs of Paris or 
any other French town. It was 
three in the morning when we 
drove back to Ben’s flat. The 
streets were as crowded then, 
the restaurants and shows as full 
as when we arrived at nine. 

On the next day we drove to 
the French Quarter, to lunch at 
Antoine’s. The streets and 
houses were glowing with heat, 
and we were dressed in the 
fashion. 

“Dare we go in without a 
tie?’ I asked, nervously finger- 
ing my bare throat. We did. 
The waiter, without hesitation, 
ushered us through the front 
dining-room into the one beyond 
where other tie-less, and even 
one coatless, mortals were eating. 
We consoled ourselves with the 
thought that the food came 
from the same kitchen, and 
were quite restored when the 
waiter solemnly ushered in an 
unfortunate priest, whose glis- 
tening clerical collar was not 
sufficient to place him among 
the sartorially correct in the 
front room. 

The rest of that day was 
spent in sipping cool drinks in 
various bars favoured by my 
guide. But ‘bar’ is as wrong 
a word as was village for the 
parched settlements in Texas ; 
bar suggests brass rails, beer- 
stained wood, noise and heat. 
In fact these were mostly in 
courtyards, a few tables set out 
on the flagged stones, beneath 
eucalyptus or magnolia trees, 
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perhaps a fountain in the centre, 
all pervaded by that coolness 
and slightly submarine green- 
ness only found in very hot and 
tropical lands. The contrast be- 
tween the glare and the noise 
and strident street colours and 
these tranquil courts with their 
wrought-iron entrances and old 
walls and windows was absolute. 
Once only do I remember a 
greater contrast. I was driving 
through Nevada, a State more 
scorched and dust-ridden than 
Texas. I was sick of the heat and 
barren, dried cacti, and I was 
tired, for I had driven all morn- 
ing. I came to the walls round 
an hotel, walls topped with red 
tile, which encircled its gardens 
also. It was completely isolated 
in the desert and ten miles from 
Las Vegas. As I turned through 
the gateway, I saw what 


appeared to be a mirage—a 


turquoise-blue swimming-pool, 
people lolling round its edge and 
in the water, emerald - green 
grass surrounding it and broken 
into lawns by banks of flowers ; 
and, on the right, behind walls 
of plate-glass, there were people 
expensively lunching. .. . 
When it was evening and less 
hot, we strolled through the 
streets of New Orleans looking 
at the sights ; we inspected the 
old jail, now a museum, and 
heard the stories of all the 
pirates who had graced the cells 
at various times. Lafitte and 
Dominique You are venerated 
by one and all today as heroes. 
It was with the latter's help 
that the rescue of Napoleon 
from St Helena was arranged ; 
indeed it was arranged 80 
thoroughly that Napoleon’s 
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house was built, and an im- 
posing building too, to receive 
him. Unfortunately the arrange- 
ments were not completed before 
the Emperor died, or perhaps 
he refused to be rescued when 
the moment came. Although 
Napoleon never came—and who 
can picture the consequences 
of Napoleon with American 
citizenship !—his house still pre- 
sides over the principal corner 
opposite the market and near 
the museum. 

The market was a disappoint- 
ment. Expecting curiosities, 
bargains and all the finds for 
which a market-comber eternally 
hopes, I found nothing but fish; 
the explanation was simple, for 
it was a fish-market ; I had been 
wilfully misled by the town 
guide and town map that I 
carried. And the fish were 
powerful fish, and we hurried 
away to eat three - cornered 
doughnuts and drink French 
coffee bitter with chicory. 

Such was New Orleans on 
first acquaintance. The ten days 
that I was there before I returned 
to Austin did nothing to alter my 
impressions. At this moment, 
someone, a native of the place 
under discussion, suddenly sneers 
and asks how anyone can ex- 
pect to know anything of a 
city in ten weeks, let alone 
ten days. The answer is simple: 
one cannot. In ten days one 
cannot expect to know any 
town well, cannot know that 
restaurant in the back streets 
where the food is delicious and 
the price moderate—although 
whether these exist outside 
novels, I doubt—cannot know 
the home life of the family and 
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cannot see the place with the 
eyes of one to whom it is familiar. 
But you can know the atmo- 
sphere, especially where it is 
such an individual one as that 
of New Orleans. And because 
you are seeing it with unfamiliar 
eyes, is it not possible that you 
are seeing more truly? I lived 
in one city for five years and 
came to know it well. Recently 
I returned there after an absence 
and found a different and far 
more beautiful place than the 
one I remembered. It would be 
possible for a resident to know 
New Orleans as thoroughly as his 
own house, and yet be entirely 
unaware of its peculiar charm. 

This charm must be unique, 
springing from the mixture of 
French, Spanish and _ pioneer 
peoples who have provided the 
buildings and the manners that 
formed the basis for a typical 
European city, yet one which 
has also that zest and verve 
peculiar to American cities. The 
narrow streets, the low buildings 
with their large windows and 
their balconies, the constant swirl 
of people give an air of intimacy 
and friendliness. Yet two blocks 
away there are enormous office 
buildings, cars and chrome. 

I was sorry to leave New 
Orleans ; so sorry that I delayed 
going for a day longer than I 
intended, with the consequence 
that I had only one day in which 
to cover the distance back to 
Austin. The argument was 
simple. 

“The distance is about five 
hundred miles,” said Ben. ‘‘ In- 
cluding towns—and there are 
about six on the route—you can 
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average fifty miles an hour by 
driving at fifty-five; leave here 
by eight, and you'll be in Austin 
before it’s dark.” 

Meekly, I agreed. 

One difficulty there was: the 
speedometer was useless. Con- 
sequently it was impossible, after 
a few miles, to judge speed 
accurately, and if Toby was 
over - hurried, anything might 
happen. 

So again on a fine morning, 
with the suitcase in the dicky 
and a cap on my head, I started 
off, but this time I was leaving 
the green behind and driving 
into the brown. 

By mid-day I had found my 
way back through Baton Rouge 
in Louisiana, a city of chemical 
works, the smells from which 
fought for mastery for miles 
round, through Beaumont, 
Texas, and was only fifty miles 
from Houston. The car was 
behaving with perfect gentility. 
The sun was shining. 

It was at this moment that I 
noticed rain on the windscreen. 
I complimented myself on not 
having lowered the hood, and 
started to roll up a window. I 
then noticed that the rain was 
only on one side of the wind- 
screen, that the sun was still 
shining with abandon, and that 
there was not a cloud to be seen. 

I opened the bonnet and 
jumped back hurriedly; a jet 
of steam, spattering and hissing 
against the engine, was coming 
from a slit in the rubber hose 
connecting the radiator to the 
engine. The engine was very 
hot indeed and there was a 
strange smell. 
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With an ineffective handker- 
chief bound about the hose and 
after half an hour’s grace, I 
chugged slowly towards the 
nearest house, about a mile 
away. Rain was again spotting 
the windscreen before I reached 
it, but a hose was lying on the 
rough lawn and I trickled cheer- 
fully off the road towards it. 
Soon I was on the road again, 
the radiator full of cold water 
and the hose bound with stick- 
ing-plaster. And soon it was 
boiling again. There was no 
alternative but to continue until 
I met with a garage where I 
could explain my problems. 
When eventually I did, no ex- 
planation was needed, for water 
was fizzing and bubbling round 
the bonnet. 

It was not until late afternoon 
that I left the garage; a new 
hose had been fitted, the radiator 
washed out, a new fan-belt fitted. 
However, it was cautiously, with 
an eye for sinister raindrops, 
that I drove into Houston for a 
much-needed supper. 

When I left Houston, food had 
restored my confidence. It was 
a clear, still evening ; the lights 
of oncoming cars could be seen 
miles ahead on the straight 
road, first a pin-point of light, a 
star that had slid a few inches 
out of the sky; then as it drew 
closer, the light would separate 
and become two lights, curving 
every now and again, sometimes 
flecked with telegraph poles, 
but always growing brighter, 
until the concrete road would 
grow white, until there would be 
a drone, a rush, a roar, a buffet 
of wind and the night would 
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grow calm again, the stars un- 
disputed, so large that they 
seemed to swing only a few 
miles up. As a background to 
the car noises, like the music of 
the spheres, unnoticed because 
so constant, was the hum of 
crickets, huge insects with some- 
thing primzval about them and 
their steady purr. 

That this was a misleading 
and treacherous noise I dis- 
covered some fifty miles short of 
Austin. By the time the smell 
and lack of power warned that 
something was amiss, the radia- 
tor was dry. What I had taken 
for unusually loud chirping was, 
in fact, the water boiling away. 
The newly fitted hose connecting 
the radiator and engine had 
come loose through vibration. 

By this time it was midnight; 
in the faint moonlight I could 
see something of the surrounding 
countryside. The car was stand- 
ing at the top of a slight hill; on 
either side of the road the ground 
fell sharply away in a tumble of 
small rocks and barren bushes. 
There was not a house in sight, 
and I knew from the map that 
there was no town, and conse- 
quently few houses, for thirty 
miles on either side. On the 
principle that I might as well be 
as close to Austin as possible, I 
put the car out of gear and let it 
roll down the hill. As I did so, 
I saw, away to the right, a glint 
in the moonlight that was either 
a smooth rock or water. 

It was water, a puddle the 
size of a room and a few inches 
deep, and it certainly had no 
right to be where it was at that 
time of year. I stumbled back 
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to the car; a biscuit-tin was 
all that could be found, but it 
sufficed, and in triumph I poured 
a tinful of water into the radia- 
tor. Immediately it erupted, a 
six-foot column of steam, accom- 
panied by rumblings and splut- 
terings the most ominous, while 
the car shuddered on its springs. 
Terrified and drenched, I leapt 
back, convinced that, at least, 
the block was cracked and my 
capital investment, upon which 
I depended to pay my way back 
to New York, merely wreckage 
by the roadside. It was with 
great trepidation and after a 
long interval that I ventured to 
pour in a second tinful. It 
neither belched out of the top 
nor could I see it gushing from 
the bottom of the engine, so, 
somewhat heartened, I began a 


regular pilgrimage to the puddle. 
Each journey took some ten 
minutes, and on each journey I 


discovered new pitfalls. Since 
only half a tinful, on an average, 
found its way into the car’s 
radiator, nine journeys were 
needed before the tenth finally 
and completely drenched the 
engine. With a sigh of relief and 
weariness I climbed behind the 
wheel. The engine started, the 
car moved, and it was obvious 
that the back tyre was flat. 
Afterwards, friends have never 
believed that this was so ; never- 
theless it is true. The tyre was 
crumpled round the rim, perhaps 
in sympathy with the engine ; 
indeed it looked rather as I felt. 
I have always been convinced of 
the tyranny of inanimate objects, 
and was more dismayed than 
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surprised. There was nothing 
for it, so I started the melan- 
choly task of unpacking—and 
strewing about the macadam— 
my belongings from the boot, at 
the bottom of which lurked the 
spare wheel. 

Once again -I sank back into 
the driving-séat, with difficulty 
started the engine and set the 
car in motion, only to realise, 
once again, that something was 
amiss. Too tired to investigate, 
it was two hours before I covered 
the fifty miles to Austin, wonder- 
ing how to sell a car that seemed 
unable to go faster than twenty- 
five miles an hour. It was a 
depressed car and even more 
depressed driver that eventually 
found their way into Austin in 
dawn’s cold light that morning. 

It was late the next morning 
when I breakfasted. The leaves 
were fluttering against the 
window-sill, and I was in a 
contented mood. As soon as I 
had awakened, I had hurried out 
to discover how much my capital 
had depreciated, only to find 
that, in the mélée, a lead to one 
of the plugs had become de- 
tached, and unfortunate Toby 
had stumbled back to Austin 
on five cylinders. ... Now it 
was another bright, brittle day, 
with a transparent blue sky as 
a ground to trembling leaves; 
but I was quite happy to sit 
back and drink my coffee, lazily, 
with contentment. Doubtless I 
should not have been so tranquil 
had I known that within four 
weeks, once again ensconced in 
Toby, I should be setting out 
for Mexico. 





THE DEVIL AT YOLAHUN BRIDGE. 


BY ABIOSEH D. NICOL. 


, SANDERSON twirled his foun- 
‘tain-pen slowly round between 
the fingers of one hand and 
drummed with the other on 
the desk before him. His eyes 
wandered to the distant green 
hills of Kissiland that marked 
the boundary between his dis- 
trict and the next. He looked 
again at the form in front of him, 
printed on Crown Agents’ paper, 
and read it to himself for the 
tenth time. ‘ District Officer’s 
Annual Report West African 
Colonial Service (Confidential).’ 
The blank space below looked 
wider than ever. Since 
McPherson, his Senior District 


Officer, had gone home on leave, 
he had kept postponing writing 
it. He had received a gentle 


reminder from Headquarters 
Secretariat a few days ago. He 
felt he really must get down to 
it this afternoon. 

*“Momoh!” he shouted. The 
young West African clerk came 
out of the adjoining office. 

“ Bring me all the Annual 
Reports you can lay your hands 
on.” 

“There are about fifty, sir,” 
Momoh said with some trepida- 
tion, *‘ but I can bring them all 
if you want them,” he added 
hastily. 

“Bring the past ten years, 
then.” 

When the Reports arrived he 
glanced through them. He 
could not believe that anyone 


bothered to read them. What 
would happen, he wondered, if 
he sent, say, the 1936 Report 
verbatim with the name of a 
sub-chief altered here and the 
name of a village there ; or, say, 
a blank form with some cryptic 
remark like ‘ Confidentially (as 
requested) the Africans have not 
changed much over the past 
year, but my fellow Europeans 
in the station have altered 
beyond belief. Pale hesitant 
inexperience, for example, in 
many cases has slowly but 
steadily given way to an incred- 
ible, sunburnt competence.’ 

No, wit was not appreciated 
in high places. Could he start 
on an historical note. Or on an 
anthropological one. He decided 
against that. He had better 
stick to the familiar essential 
things instead—new roads, the 
increase of trade, and the shift 
of the young from the village to 
the towns. Now to begin. 

“Excuse me, sir, I have not 
yet read out to you your appoint- 
ments for the week.” Momoh 
had appeared through the door- 
way and was standing in front 
of his desk. 

Sanderson suppressed a cry of 
impatience as he remembered 
that he had impressed on the 
clerk the importance every Mon- 
day morning of reminding him 
of his week’s appointments. He 
could easily look them up him- 
self, but he was trying to train 
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Momoh to a high pitch of 
secretarial efficiency and, be- 
sides, it gave him a secret 
pleasure to pretend he was a 
vast administrator with numer- 
ous and important appoint- 
ments. Momoh himself enjoyed 
the whole business intensely. 
He was a short, stocky youth 
with an alert face and boyish 
enthusiasm. His breast-pocket 
was always full of finely sharp- 
ened pencils, and fountain-pens 
with different coloured ink. 

* All right, Mr Momoh, read 
them out.” 

Momoh cleared his throat and 
read in a slightly sing-song voice. 
First, there was the annual 
inspection of the local secondary 
school. This was run by a 
nervous, leathery Irish priest and 
it had to be inspected every year 
before receiving the Government 
grant. The inspection was a 
formality ; for education officers 
came round from time to time 
during the year to see that 
the standards were maintained. 
Then there was the semi-official 
engagement, the following night, 
to lecture to the local African 
club. 

“Will you be there, Mr 
Momoh?” Sanderson asked 
him, and at once regretted doing 
so lest his clerk should regard it 
as an official command. 

“Oh yes, I shall be there 
certainly, sir,’ Momoh said 
earnestly. ‘‘ Things like that,” 
he continued, ‘‘ contribute to a 
man’s uplift of the mind.” 

“Well, I don’t think this 
will,” Sanderson remarked drily. 
“ Still, continue.” On Thursday 
there was to be the visit of the 
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P.W.D. Headquarters engineer. 
Momoh had put into operation 
the simple procedure required— 
the rest-house to be got ready, 
the file for maintenance and 
repair of Government  build- 
ings to be gone through, and 
new requirements determined 
or invented; the Government 
lorry to be made ready in case 
that of the visiting engineer 
broke down on the way to Kissy 
or when returning from it. 
Sanderson looked through the 
list, initialled his approval, and 
asked Momoh the name of the 
enginéer. 

“Mr O. E. Hughes, sir,” 
Momoh replied, with a slight 
smile which puzzled Sanderson 
but which he 
remembered afterwards. One 
of our Celtic brethren, Sanderson 
thought to himself. Aloud he 
said, “ Right. Thank you very 
much,” dismissing the clerk. 
Momoh remained standing. 

“Ts there anything ? ” 
Sanderson asked impatiently. 

“Nothing, sir, only to say 
that I am sorry I interrupted 
you.” 

Sanderson smiled widely and 
put his pencil down. ‘“ That’s 
all right, Mr Momoh,” he said 
kindly ; “‘ please forget it.” 

On Sanderson 

To his 
shame he had simply fashioned 
out something in the old way. 
After all, he thought, he was 
only temporarily in charge, and 
it was dangerous to create reck- 
less precedents. Continuity was 
the thing, he reminded himself, 
continuity was the thing for a 
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deputy. Time enough for 
originality when he was in 
charge somewhere himself. 

He had inspected the school 
on the Tuesday, wearing the air 
of pleasant gravity he remem- 
bered as having been worn by 
retired generals or distinguished 
Old Boys when handing out 
prizes on school speech - days. 
He knew that his predecessor 
had asked the same questions 
for the past ten years: he 
decided to vary the procedure, 
and there were some surprising 
reactions ; but he had reassured 
Father Horgan on the important 
question of the Government 
grant. He had given his lecture 
to the African Club, which con- 
sisted largely of clerks, school 
teachers, and the local agent of 
@ political newspaper. It had 
been on Roman Britain. He 
had chosen this because he felt 
it to be strictly non-controver- 
sial, and in fact the whole thing 
was a rehash of a talk he had 
given to a resentful group of 
privates on an Army Educa- 
tional Course which they had 
been forced to attend. He had, 
however, soon found himself in 
deep waters. An old retired 
African schoolmaster had risen 
and argued fiercely about the 
dates of the Roman landings. 
Sanderson agreed with him 
hastily, and the old man sat 
down muttering and glaring like 
one who would have’ been 
cheated of the truth had he not 
been sufficiently vigilant. The 
journalist stood up and asked 
with guile, ‘‘ Did Mr Sanderson 
say that Roman Britain was 
like Kissiland today?” ‘“ Yes, 
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in some ways,’ Sanderson 
answered guardedly. 

“The speaker means that we 
are 2000 years behind Britain, 
no doubt.” 

“A bit less,” the school- 
master whispered pedantically. 

“* Anyway, he means we are 
centuries behind Britain, I take 
it,’ the journalist said, sitting 
down with the air of a man who 
has made a point. 

‘**T meant nothing of the sort,” 
Sanderson said rather sharply. 

The journalist stood up again. 
“IT must have understood the 
speaker wrongly then,” he said 
heavily. ‘“ But whilst I am 
about it, may I say one or two 
things?” he said, turning to the 
African Chairman. The latter 
was indecisive and started, “I 
am afraid we haven’t time...” 
The journalist ignored him, 
turned again to Sanderson, 
rapidly unfolded a piece of paper 
in his hand and harangued 
the meeting for five minutes 
on British Imperialism. Some 
members looked embarrassed, 
some were secretly pleased, and 
some looked at Sanderson to 
see how he was taking it. 
Sanderson with crossed legs and 
folded arms smiled slightly, and 
fastened his eyes determinedly 
on his notes lying on the table 
near him. After the journalist 
there was a silence. Then the 
old schoolmaster got up again 
and asked whether any Roman 
remains had been discovered 
recently in Britain, and whether 
the British Government intended 
to return them to their rightful 
heirs and owners, the present 
Italian people. Sanderson ruffled 
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his notes and smiled into them, 
trying to hide his face. 

‘Such Roman remains as 
have been found,”’ he explained, 
“were mainly mosaic pave- 
ments, broken pottery, Roman 
roads, and ditches. It might 
well prove impracticable to re- 
turn these,” he added. 

The meeting ended peaceably. 
The young wife of a junior clerk 
moved a charming vote of 
thanks, speaking, Sanderson 
noticed, directly and impromptu. 
“‘Some of us are more interested 
in the political side of things,” 
she said, ‘“‘ but perhaps there are 
more lasting features in this 
subject to interest the majority 
of this society.”’ The old school- 
master seconded the vote of 
thanks in a short speech, now 
and again adjusting his spec- 
tacles to read Latin quotations 
which he had copied out in his 
pocket notebook. He came up 
afterwards and shook hands 
with Sanderson, congratulating 
him on his talk. During his 
lecture Sanderson’s eyes had 
roamed round the room at his 
audience, at the carbide acety- 
lene lamp fizzing gently from its 
hook and illuminating the grave 
faces of the score or so of men 
and women sitting before him, a 
few of the older men taking 
notes, and one or two children 
sitting on their mothers’ laps 
gently dozing. It seemed a 
little unreal to him and yet he 
felt this must be some kind 
of reality. These people were 
townsfolk from the coast who 
for one reason or another had 
found themselves in the hinter- 
land by the fastness of the 
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Kissy mountains and among 
their simple and uneducated 
and sometimes hostile African 
brethren. With one or two 
educated Kissilanders they had 
formed a literary club to keep 
the flag of culture flying, or so 
they earnestly thought; in the 
same way, Sanderson mused, as 
they did in the European Club, 
drinking, playing bridge, and 
thumbing through back pages 
of the illustrated weeklies from 
home. Momoh and two other 
Kissilanders were sitting in the 
front row as guests of honour. 
Sanderson had an absurd desire 
to ask them all round to his 
bungalow to drink beer and 
continue the discussion, but he 
saw how improbable it would 
be, and he wilted before their 
serried ranks of quiet and im- 
pregnable respectability. They 
were probably all teetotallers 
anyway, he decided. He had 
left at the end of the meeting 
after promising to attend future 
ones if he could, and had driven 
home, bumping gently on the 
uneven dusty road, wondering, 
as he often did with educated 
Africans, in what way they 
would discuss him afterwards, 
or if they discussed him at all. 


‘““ Now, about Hughes,” he 
said, half aloud to himself. 

He could not place him; the 
name did not sound familiar. 
Must be new, he thought, and 
decided to look him up in the 
most recent Senior Staff List. 
He ran his finger down the 
column of the Senior P.W.D. 
Staff until he came to the H’s. 
Ah, there it was, Hughes, 
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Oluyemi Egbert. Oh, that was 
it, he was an African. That was 
why he had never heard of him 
before, He whistled softly to 
himself. By Jove, there might 
be complications. Usually, visit- 
ing members of the senior Ser- 
vice were taken to the European 
Club on the evenings they spent 
in Kissy. He began to go 
through the list of members in 
his mind one by one, trying 
to picture what their reactions 
would be to an African guest. 
Then he wondered for a moment, 
a little shamefacedly, whether 
it was not he who had started 
making excuses and finding 
reasons before anything hap- 
pened. But no, he decided, it 
was his duty to make sure before- 
hand that there were no inci- 
dents, because if there were he 
would have to make a report 
and probably bear the unspoken 
blame from Headquarters. He 
wondered whether it would not 
be wiser to ask old Mr Thomas, 
the Senior African clerk, to 
entertain Hughes. At last he 
made a decision—he knew what 
he would do. He would ask 
Hughes to dinner at his bungalow 
and he would ask Hounslow, the 
agent of a large firm, to make 
up a third. Hounslow was 
English but born in East Africa, 
son of a Kenya settler. He 
would show by that that he had 
no prejudice. With the problem 
solved he turned to work with a 
lighter heart but with a mild 
sense of dissatisfaction. 

Hughes arrived promptly after 
lunch. He was a tall man, 
probably in his early thirties, 
with a small military moustache, 
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close-cropped hair, very dark 
skin, and even, white teeth, but 
he was completely unsmiling, 
and very polite. He shook 
hands with Sanderson, accepted 
a seat, refused a cigarette, and 
got down to business almost 
immediately. He listened to 
Sanderson carefully, made notes, 
and asked one or two questions. 
Sanderson called to Momoh to 
bring in the files. The clerk 
brought them in, put them 
down, and was going away when 
Sanderson stopped him suddenly, 
remembering his smile of pride, 
and introduced him to Hughes, 
who smiled pleasantly and 
briefly, shook hands and turned 
back to the files. Sanderson 
found this politeness and effici- 
ency uncomfortable at first, and 
tried to soften the atmosphere 
with a joke here and there. 
But Hughes either did not under- 
stand or pretended he did not 
understand. At the end of a 
couple of hours most of the 
work was finished, and Sander- 
son asked Hughes what he would 
be doing that night. Then, 
feeling that the African engineer 
might regard it as an unwarrant- 
able intrusion into his privacy, 
he added hastily, ‘“‘ because I'd 
like you to come to dinner with 
me.” 

‘* Yes, thank you, that will be 
nice,” Hughes answered, putting 
away his notes and getting up. 
Sanderson was a little dis- 
appointed that he had not shown 
more enthusiasm. Hang it all, 
he thought, I don’t suppose 
many Europeans would ask him 
as I have done, but perhaps he 
is political and is accepting out 
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of a sense of duty. Besides, he 
probably guesses why I asked 
him to come to the bungalow. 
“You are sure you can manage 
it, by the way,” he said aloud. 
“Oh yes, thank you, that will 
be very nice,’’ Hughes repeated. 
“Tl go and see the other 
official buildings now, and will 
be with you this evening. Good- 
bye, then, for the present,” he 
added. Sanderson walked with 
him to the door and they shook 
hands again while Momoh looked 
on admiringly. 

Hounslow appeared at eight 
at Sanderson’s bungalow and 
mixed himself a drink. He 
shouted through the door to 
Sanderson who was changing in 
his bedroom. 

“Ts anyone else coming to- 
night ? ” 

“Hughes, the new assistant 
engineer,” Sanderson shouted 
back. 

‘* What’s he like? Does he 
come from Swansea look you 
man?” 

“No, he is an African—Mr 
Oluyemi Egbert Hughes.” 

There was a pause. 

** Are you there, Hounslow?” 
Sanderson asked anxiously after 
a while. 

“Yes, I am,’ Hounslow 
replied through the door. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me this before?” 

“Because, frankly, I wasn’t 
sure whether you’d come.” 

“ Are you afraid, Sanderson, 
of facing an educated black 
alone ? ” 

** No, not at all, but I thought 
it would be good experience for 
you, my lad. It will correct some 
of your slave-driving ideas.” 
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“T am afraid he and I won’t 
find much to say to each other,” 
Hounslow replied. ‘“ Pity the 
club’s closed tonight or I would 
have escaped before he arrived.” 

Sanderson opened the door 
and entered the lounge-cum- 
dining - room. “The club’s 
closed ? ” 

“Yes,” Hounslow said, “a 
peculiar situation has arisen. 
We’ve run out of drinks through 
bad management,” he added. 
‘““ Why, were you going to take 
your Mr Hughes there ? ” 

“The idea had occurred to 
me,’ Sanderson said, feeling re- 
lieved and somewhat guilty. 

‘* There’s no end to what you 
wallahs in the Administrative 
will do to show your damned 
official broad-mindedness.” 

He lit a cigarette and sank 
moodily into a chair. “I wish 
I had brought my black missus 
with me,” he added, smiling 
reminiscently. ‘She’s a fine 
girl, you know,” he continued 
enthusiastically ; ‘‘ don’t know 
what I’d do without her.” 

“No, you certainly aren’t 
bringing her: Mr Hughes looks 
very respectable. And you're 
going to behave nicely to him, 
too.” 

“Yes, teacher. 
tical ? ” 

‘““T shouldn’t wonder,” San- 
derson answered. ‘They all 
are, these chaps you know, al- 
though they’ve got to conceal 
it when they’re in the Service.” 

‘*Shouldn’t be surprised if 
he supplies copy to nationalist 
newspapers. However, we must 
move with the times,’’ Hounslow 
said resignedly. ‘‘ He'll prob- 
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In fact, they were all a little 
unsober before the evening was 
out. Olu Hughes appeared look- 
ing very smart in a light tropical 
suit and a black bow-tie. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you not 
to dress,” said Sanderson. 

** Oh, that’s all right,” Hughes 
replied. 

Hounslow and Hughes were 
introduced to each other. The 
African said ‘how do you do.’ 
Hounslow nodded. Neither 
shook hands. Sanderson mixed 
them drinks and made conversa- 
tion about his garden. 

They moved over to the other 
side of the room and sat down 
to chop. Sanderson waited for 
Hughes to begin before he him- 
self started. Hughes waited for 
Sanderson because the latter 
was more senior in the Service, 
and in any case the array of 
knives and forks was a little 
confusing. Hounslow began as 
soon as the hors dceuvres were 
placed in front of him. Then 
Sanderson put his knife and 
fork on his plate and passed 
Hughes the salt. Hughes took it 
and began to eat. Hounslow 
concentrated on the food and 
ate gloomily and slowly, now 
and again addressing a remark 
to Sanderson. Hughes, perhaps 
noticing this, turned slightly to 
Sanderson and spoke to him 
exclusively of his afternoon’s 
work. Towards the end of the 
meal Hounslow, talking about 
rising prices, turned to Hughes 
and said, ‘‘ How are your people 
managing, Mr Hughes, with all 
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these rising prices? I suppose 
they’re finding European food 
and clothes not quite so easy to 
maintain as they thought, eh?” 

Hughes chewed his food silently 
for a few minutes. The silence 
became unbearable. Hounslow, 
beginning to frown, thinking he 
had been snubbed, was going to 
repeat his question in a louder 
voice. Sanderson, thinking the 
African was annoyed, was pre- 
paring to say something tactful. 
Hughes sipped some water, then, 
turning to Hounslow, said, “* Yes, 
they are finding European food 
and clothes hard to maintain.” 
Then he _ continued eating. 
Hounslow was not sure whether 
sarcasm was meant, and searched 
the African’s face unsuccessfully 
fora sign. Sanderson said some- 
thing about the rise in the cost 
of living hitting all classes, high 
and low, except the very rich, of 
course. ‘‘ Among which I dare 
say none of us is numbered. 
Let’s go in and sit in more 
comfortable chairs and have 
coffee.” 

Hounslow decided to relax; 
for he did not want to be boor- 
ish. Moreover, he was curious 
to know what Africans really 
thought ; for he had never had 
the opportunity of talking to an 
African in such an atmosphere 
of equality. He addressed ques- 
tions now and again to Hughes 
about what Africans thought 
on this or that matter, until 
the latter replied quietly that 
he was afraid he had been so 
busy lately that he had rather 
lost touch with the opinions of 
his people. Hounslow glanced 
sharply again to see whether 
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any offence had been meant. 
Trouble is, he said to himself, 
you can never tell when these 
educated natives mean to be 
insolent or not. They all wear 
this damned mask of polite- 
ness; have not the courage of 
their convictions. But as the 
evening wore on and another 
bottle of whisky was opened, 
the atmosphere became more 
convivial. Sanderson turned to 
Hughes suddenly and said, ‘“‘ You 
trained at home, didn’t you? 
I mean in Britain. Where were 
you? London?” 

‘Yes, I was in London for 
most of the time, at one of the 
big Polytechnics near Oxford 
Circus. I lived in digs at 
Cricklewood and came up to 
the College every morning by 
bus.” 

“Did you have good digs?” 
Sanderson asked. 

Old Varsity men 
ping reminiscences, 
thought, a little contemptu- 
ously, stretching himself out 
on the chair easily. He will 
soon ask him, ‘ What was your 
first fifteen like,’ and the darkie 
will say, ‘Actually the forwards 
were not bad, a bit slow at 
passing perhaps, but not bad 
at all; we once drew with 
Rosslyn Park...’ He helped 
himself sternly to some more 
whisky. 

‘** I found a room eventually,” 
Hughes answered, ‘‘after having 
several doors slammed in my 
face. It was quite a comfort- 
able room and the landlady was 
a blonde, decent soul.” 

Sanderson smiled. ‘ What a 
turn of phrase you have,” he 
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said. ‘But seriously, apart from 
the lodgings problem, did you 
enjoy your time in England?” 

‘Well, I didn’t at first,’ 
admitted Hughes, ‘‘ but later on 
I wasn’t so sure. It’s the un- 
certainty of one’s reception in 
England that confuses a lot of 
us. Sometimes you are wel- 
comed with open arms by nice 
people. But on the other hand 
you get sudden rebuffs. Or 
what is worse, people simply 
avoid you as if you had some 
infectious disease. They are 
just cold and distant.” 

Sanderson filled his 
slowly. ‘‘I know what you 
mean,” he said, sipping his 
glass and then holding it up to 
the light. ‘‘ I worked in London, 
too, for a few months, and I 
found people very cold and 
distant. I often wondered 
whether there was something 
wrong with me. People behave 
very strangely in cities, you 
know, Hughes. They tend to be 
secretive and shy as a protection 
against the vastness surrounding 
them. And anything stranger 
than usual, like a man with a 
dark complexion, makes it even 
more so.” 

Hounslow chuckled. ‘“ By 
Jove, you are quite the Oxford 
man, Sanderson,” he said. 
‘You'll theorise your way to 
heaven and find it hellish when 
you get there.”’ He laughed at 
his own words, and then his 
brow swiftly darkened with 
heavy anger. ‘‘ You’ve got 
nothing to complain about,” he 
said to Hughes. ‘“ Nor you 
either,” turning to Sanderson. 
‘*T was the disappointed one in 
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England. I grew up in Kenya 
and we thought of England as 
home all the time, and our old 
man told us all sorts of stories 
of the English countryside and 
our heritage. But when I went 
there to school nobody seemed 
to bother about the things we 
held dear.” He stretched him- 
self on the chair. “I don’t 
suppose it was a good school,” 
he continued, “ but it was a 
public school all right. Head- 
masters’ Conference and all that. 
It was well boosted in all the 
colonies, and there were special 
cheap rates for the holidays for 
boys whose parents were over- 
seas. My father was a self-made 
man and left school early, and 
when he heard about this school 
he thought he would make up 
to us educationally for what he 
himself had missed.” 

“Did you go back to East 
Africa when you left school?” 
Sanderson asked. 

“No, I stayed on a little 
longer. But things were never 
quite the same. I worked for a 
time with a big exporting firm, 
but didn’t like it particularly. 
Some of the chaps there thought 
I was a bit of a Blimp. They 
thought I was too narrow. 
People seemed to have changed 
so since my father’s generation, 
whose ideas were what we colon- 
ials had. I mean white colonials 
of course,” he added hastily. 

* And how did you find it 
changed from what you had 
expected ? > Hughes asked con- 
versationally. 

“Oh, in all sorts of ways,” 
Hounslow answered after a short 
pause, during which he had de- 
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bated whether to admit Hughes 
freely into the conversation, and 
had decided that for free and 
easy social purposes the African 
could be an honorary white 
man for an evening. “In all 
sorts of ways,” he repeated 
reflectively, nodding his head. 
“Do you know,” he said, tap- 
ping Sanderson’s knee, “ that 
one evening a chap tried to 
elbow me out of the way at the 
end of a show, during the 
National Anthem? I was stand- 
ing at the end of a row, and the 
fellow gave me lip. Said I was 
to move on as he had a bus 
to catch, and not to block the 
gangway. Of course I refused to 
move and stood at attention. 
The chap leaned over and said 
into my ear, ‘Company at ease!’ 
in a terribly common accent. I 
stood unflinching and he and his 
gang climbed over the seats and 
clattered out. Must have been 
Communists, of course. At the 
end of the ‘King’ I rushed down 
the foyer looking for him to 
knock him down. But by then 
they had gone. Things like that 
made me sad,” he said, leaning 
back. ‘ No, the old country is 
not the same. Too much talk of 
freedom, equality and democracy, 
and not enough doing things.” 

‘** IT don’t think they are as bad 
as that,” put in Sanderson, feel- 
ing things were rather up to him. 
‘* You'll find things have changed 
in the larger cities, but curiously 
enough, London itself and the 
countryside remain always un- 
changed. What did you really 
think of London?”’ he said, turn- 
ing to Hughes. 

“ Ah, London was full of 
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wonders for me. It was the 
organisation of everything and 
the clockwork efficiency which 
amazed me. You English are 
efficient. I used to go for walks 
at night and watch the traffic 
lights changing to yellow, to red, 
to green, to yellow again all 
through the night. When I was 
studying hard for exams I would 
go out at two to three in the 
morning to clear my brain before 
going to bed. Once I saw a huge 
motor-lorry stop at a cross-road 
early when the lights were 
against it. There was no one 
about, not even a policeman in 
sight, and I was in the shadow. 
But he stopped just because the 
lights were against him. That’s 
what I call organisation and 
a sense of the right thing. I 
never shall forget that moment. 
Further — that moment sum- 
marised London and the English 
for me.” There was a pause for 
a few moments, and the other 
two looked obviously impressed. 
Hughes shut his eyes slightly and 
thought again of the Cricklewood 
Broadway he had so often loved, 
but hated sometimes with a 
weary homesickness in the grey 
winter. ‘‘ To London,” he said 
suddenly, raising his glass. 

“To London,’ the others 
murmured ; ‘‘ God bless her!” 

“But mind you, I was glad 
to be back home,”’’ Hughes added 
after a while, fearing they might 
think him a ‘ black Englishman,’ 
which he most dreaded. ‘ There 
are things a man can do in this 
country which he cannot do in 
England.” 

‘For example ?’’? Hounslow 
asked, with some interest. 
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“Well, you can start things 
single-handed, and finish them 
before your own eyes here, 
while you’d have to be a genius 
to do that in England.” 

“T don’t know about begin- 
ning and finishing things here,” 
Sanderson began. 

“T’ve built a bridge here,” 
Hughes interrupted, ‘‘I came by 
this district last year, about four 
miles from here, on the Yolahun 
road, and there was a dry stream- 
bed which people used as a short 
cut to the big market in the dry 
season, but in the rains the 
stream was too swift for them to 
ford and it took them about two 
hours to make a detour to cross 
it farther up on a swinging rope 
bridge. In fact, that’s why 
for generations you'd have a 
small famine in this district 
during the rains, because most 
people simply did not bother or 
could not travel properly to the 
large town to sell their crops and 
buy food. I simply couldn’t 
understand why nobody had 
thought of building a bridge 
there before. 

‘Perhaps they thought of it 
during the rains, but forgot 
about it in the dry season. That 
often happens in this country. 
Or, again, people may simply 
have accepted it.” 

“ So you built that bridge! I 
wondered about it,’? Sanderson 
said. “I thought it was the 
army, but it looked too per- 
manent for them.” 

“ T expect it’s improved things 
quite a lot now, hasn’t it?” 
Hughes asked with some 
triumph. 

Sanderson wondered whether 
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it was kinder to leave the truth 
unsaid, because in fact the bridge 
was seldom used by the villagers 
and then only by motor trans- 
port. Someone had _ been 
drowned years ago at that point, 
and the local legend had it there 
was a water-spirit there during 
the rains. 

** Yes, I think it has improved 
things,” he said aloud. 

“That’s much sooner than I 
expected,’’ Hughes said. ‘‘ Do 
you know some years ago some- 
one was drowned there? And 
people think there is a devil 
round there during the rains. 
In fact I had to hire a more 
powerful medicine-man to sacri- 
fice a chicken on the site and 
pour some rum on the ground 
before the labourers would 
begin.” 

** As you know,” said Houn- 
slow with jovial politeness, ‘‘ we 
prefer champagne. Break a 
bottle of the stuff over the prow 
of a ship as she slides off her 
slipway, just to appease the old 
gods. Same as you, old man; 
same as you.” 

** Of course, I had the chicken 
and the rest of the rum for 
dinner that evening,’ Hughes 
said, trying to show that he had 
treated the whole thing as a 
piece of whimsy to humour his 
workmen, and had never for a 
moment taken it seriously. At 
the same time he thought Houn- 
slow had been patronisingly 
polite, trying to compare it with 
an English custom. He had 
himself seen a new ship being 
launched at a shipyard, and 
had been awed by it. Of 
course, the ceremony bore no 
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comparison with the blood of a 
white chicken and the rum 
poured out by a simple mis- 
guided native. In fact in the 
launching on Clydeside there 
had even been a milord about. 
He had had him pointed out. 
It bore no comparison. Any- 
how, he thought, perhaps I am 
too sensitive. 

“T envy you chaps—engin- 
eers, doctors, agriculturists and 
so on,’’ Sanderson said. ‘“ You 
begin things, you finish them, 
and you see the result. But we 
never do. We never even know 
if we’ve begun. Nor when we 
finish. We never really know 
whether we are just redundant.” 

Hughes was touched. ‘ Oh, 
no, no,” he cried, “‘ you adminis- 
trators, white or black, will 
always be needed to plan things 
and to manage men. When we 
are old and finished, then there 
is an end to us as engineers. 
Then we begin to learn your 
job, to administer. But I must 
go,” he said, springing up, “I’ve 
got to set off early tomorrow, 
and I know you will forgive me.” 
He shook hands with both, and 
swiftly disappeared in spite of 
Sanderson’s protesting that he 
could put him up for the night. 
And Hounslow pressed the other 
man’s whisky on him, to take 
just one more for the road. 

After the African had left, 
Hounslow strolled up and down 
the room, stumbling a little. 
Then he stopped suddenly in 
front of Sanderson, who was 
slowly puffing a pipe. ‘ Do you 
know,” he said, in a voice of 
such tiredness that the other 
glanced up swiftly—‘“‘do you 
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know that apropos of what you 
said a few minutes ago, I am 
beginning to feel particularly 
redundant in this damned 
country !”’ He sat down and 
rested his head on the edge of 
the table with his body sprawl- 
ing loosely in the chair. 

‘But you are not an Adminis- 
trator,’ Sanderson said, ‘‘ you 
are the senior agent of a very 
prosperous firm.” 

‘No, I’m feeling de trop in a 
different sort of way, especially 
when I meet educated natives 
like our mutual friend here this 
evening. They brought us up 
as children saying that Africa 
was a white man’s country, and 
that for centuries to come we 
were to help and teach the black 
man slowly and certainly what 
it had taken us hundreds of years 
to gain. But here in my own 
lifetime I see these people 
trained to do all sorts of things, 
and the trouble is they some- 
times do them well. Mind you, 
I don’t say they are as good as 
we are. They can never be 
that.” 

“To,” said Sanderson 
swiftly, “just as we couldn’t 
be them if we tried. We and 
they are both different, but 
good in our separate ways.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose you’ve 
got to say that in your position,” 
Hounslow replied. ‘ But what- 
ever you say, I don’t think they 
can do it in a generation, old 
man; they’ll crack up when 
things go bad. That chap 
Hughes, for example, was fright- 
ened of the water-juju: I could 
see it in his face.” He filled his 
glass himself and emptied it. 
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‘** All the same, old man, they 
make us feel useless—damned 
useless. You Whitehall chaps 
can’t see that you are trying 
to put us, your own kith and 
kin, out into the cold. You'd 
be surprised how hard I found 
it to get this job. And now 
Headquarters is talking about 
training African assistant man- 
agers. As if I didn’t know 
what they meant! Why are 
you always trying to be fair, you 
Johnnies ? Always pushing us 
out into the cold?”’ He burst 
into tears. Sanderson tried first 
not to notice; then gave it up, 
went over and stood by him, 
putting his hand on Hounslow’s 
shoulder. ‘Don’t you think 
the country is big enough for 
Hughes and you and me? 
Hughes has to be here because 
it’s his country. You are here 
because no man can do every- 
thing in his own country. I 
think this idea of a man’s 
country belonging to him is a 
phase we all pass through. We 
passed through it fifty years 
ago. Only his countryside and 
the profitless patches in his 
country belong to any man. 
The fat of the land is to who- 
ever can get it, and whoever 
that is then tries to belong to 
the country even more than 
those whose heritage it was. 
It is by this eternal recruitment 
of the fittest alien that great 
nations and privileged classes 
survive. And that is why you'll 
always be here if you are good 
enough, Hounslow, and for no 
other reason.” 

The other man had been 
listening with attention. “TI 
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wish I’d been educated your 
way, Sanderson. I wish I knew 
what words meant and could 
use them. But I gather it’s a 
case of the survival of the 
fittest. The wind rose and 
fell, rattling the windows. 

“So you think there will be 
room for all of us?” he said, 
getting up and stretching. “I 
doubt it; you only have to 
read the local rag. But it is not 
a bad country, all said and done. 
A man can see results in it 
sometimes.” 

“To Africa,” 
toasted gravely. 

“Yes, yes, to Africa; white 
man’s country and black man’s, 
too.” Hounslow nodded, sip- 
ping. ‘A last one before I go, 


Sanderson 


one for the road, so to speak,” 
he added, nodding all the time 
as if comforted but only half 


convinced. Sanderson picked 
up the bottle. But it was 
empty. 

‘“ Never mind,” Hounslow 
said thickly, ‘“‘ we'll have it in 
a soda.” He was feeling tired, 
sad, and then happy. 

Sanderson filled the glasses. 
And the little pearly bubbles 
clung to the sides of the glasses 
to burst to the surface. They 
tickled Hounslow’s nostrils, and 
he grimaced happily. 

*“ Whom shall it be to this 
time ? ’? Sanderson asked. 

“To you, to you, old man,” 
Hounslow said affectionately. 
“ To you, old man, and me,” he 
chuckled. 

“And Olu Hughes too?” 
Sanderson added. 

“Yes, him too,” Hounslow 
agreed. ‘“‘In fact to all good 
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chaps everywhere. ‘For we 
are jolly good fellows,’” he 
hummed as he searched for his 
car key. 

Sanderson saw him off from 
the small courtyard in front of 
his bungalow. ‘‘ Are you sure 
you will be able to drive yourself 
home?” he asked him. 

‘** Positive, old man, I can 
drive home blindfolded. Give 
us @ shove, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

Sanderson heaved and pushed 
for a while before the car broke 
into life and careered off. It 
headed in the opposite direction 
from the town, and Sanderson 
shouted to Hounslow to stop and 
turn round. But the car was 
soon lost to sight, although the 
sound could be heard in the 
distance. Sanderson went in- 
doors with misgiving and wearily 
prepared for bed. 

Hounslow put the car into 
gear and roared up a hill. The 
throb of the engine filled him 
with an exultant power, as did 
an occasional gust of wind. He 
knew where he was going and 
he felt his head strangely clear. 
After about fifteen minutes, he 
slowed down and stopped. He 
bent over his wheel and listened 
to the shrill call of the cicadas 
and the deep bass croaking of 
the frogs; these would stop 
suddenly sometimes and an eerie 
silence fill the heavy air. He 
left the head-lamps on and walked 
forward slowly in the broad beam 
of light to examine the bridge 
more closely. It was an ordinary 
one but strong, concrete and 
with a simple hard grace. He 
stood in the middle of it and 
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jumped up and down, as if half 
hoping it would break. He 
leaned over one side and watched 
the growing waters between the 
rocks. He threw a twig in on 
one side and rushed over to the 
other side to see it appear, 
laughing with pleasure when it 
did so. Then he walked slowly 
back to his car. And Olu 
Hughes, standing by the shadows, 
where he had hidden when he 
had first heard the car, marvelled 
that Hounslow had not detected 
his presence, his heart had been 
beating so loudly. He had 
walked far out of town to come 
and see the bridge he had 
fashioned with love and care. 
He had come in the dark night, 
defying the dark to show him- 
self that he was not afraid of 
the water-spirit. He had been 
strangely pleased and a little 
puzzled at the look on the white 
man’s face as he strode past 
slowly. 

It leaped suddenly into the 
middle of the road and stood 
there, poised, dazzled by the 
light from the head - lamps. 
Hounslow sat quickly upright 
in the driver’s seat to watch it. 
Hughes restrained a startled cry 
and gazed with fascination. It 
was a curious beast. It had the 
shape of an antelope but was 
reddish-brown on the back and 
white underneath, with a sharp 
boundary-line between the two 
colours as if it had been swim- 
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ming and washed off its colour. 
It had slender curved horns on 
@ head held proudly and sup- 
ported on a delicate neck. It 
had black vertical stripes down 
each buttock and one on its back 
continuing to the tail. It stood 
there for a few long seconds. 
Hounslow then sounded his horn 
sharply and the beast bounded 
high into the air and forward, to 
be lost as suddenly as it had 
appeared, like a secret memory. 

“Oh, it’s only a red-buck,” 
Hounslow shouted aloud, as he 
thought, to himself. He started 
the car, reversed carefully into 
the side of the road and turned 
round and drove back steadily 
to town. 

Tt was, after all, only a red- 
buck, an impalla, that they were 
afraid of, Hughes meditated as 
he climbed onto the bridge. He 
put the small spirit-level he 
always carried about with him 
on one of the railings and shone 
his torch on it. He nodded 
with satisfaction as he watched 
the air-bubble oscillate and 
settle in the centre; and then, 
reluctantly, he started to walk 
back to the rest-house. He 
stopped suddenly, held out his 
hand a moment or so, and then 
broke into a steady run. For 
the rain had begun to fall in 
single heavy drops like the slow, 
quiet weeping of a woman proud, 
proud to distraction for an only 
son, yet vaguely afraid. 
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THE word has evidently been 
spoken in the Kremlin, and 
sweet reasonableness is, for the 
present at any rate, to replace 
the sour unreasonableness of the 
past seven years. In Berlin a 
number of pins suddenly stopped 
pricking and the Russians de- 
clared their readiness to discuss 
measures to avoid, in future, the 
shooting down of British and 
American planes whilst on their 
lawful activities. In Korea the 
Communists agreed to an ex- 
change of sick and wounded 
prisoners, @ concession which 
looks very much as though it 
were preliminary to breaking 
the deadlock in negotiations for 
a truce. In Moscow the British, 


who had been given notice to 
quit their Embassy—a petty but 
significant annoyance—were told 
they could have their tenancy 


extended. Most surprising of 
all, the doctors, who had fallen 
into such grievous trouble on a 
charge of doing away with promi- 
nent Communists, were declared 
to be innocent. This may have 
been the most difficult volte-face 
of all, as the doctors in question 
had “confessed” their guilt and 
have now had to withdraw their 
‘**confessions’’; a process which 
reflects somewhat upon Soviet 
methods of justice. No doubt 
they found the retraction easy 
and painless; and while they have 
been thus invested with modest 
haloes—sortes hodie permutantur 
—their erstwhile prosecutors are 
themselves in trouble. It is 
the old story of Haman and 


Mordecai. Finally, the United 
Nations were allowed to appoint 
a new Secretary in place of Mr 
Trygve Lie. True, this was not 
to be Mr Lester Pearson, whom 
the Western countries were sup- 
porting, but a Swedish gentle- 
man of whom little was known 
outside his own country, except 
that he was supposed to be a 
good administrator. This last 
concession gratified everybody, 
and particularly, perhaps, poor 
Mr Trygve Lie, who has been 
wanting to leave for some time 
and could not go until a suc- 
cessor had been found. 

Three guesses have been 
offered to explain this change 
of temper on the part of the 
Russians. The first and least 
probable conjecture is that 
Russia, impressed by the grow- 
ing strength of the Atlantic 
Powers and the increasing im- 
patience of the Americans, is 
anxious to call off the cold war. 
This conjecture is unlikely to be 
the true explanation because, 
while the West still leads in 
atomic weapons, its comparative 
strength in terms of divisions, 
tanks and aircraft remains un- 
impressive; and recently the 
First Lord of the Admiralty dis- 
closed to the House of Commons 
the unpalatable and disquieting 
fact that the Royal Navy has 
now dropped to the third place 
among the world’s fleets, having 
been outstripped not only by 
the United States, whose naval 
strength no one in Britain minds, 
but by Russia, which has never 
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until now been a formidable 
naval power. As for American 
impatience, that has been evi- 
dent for some time, but is no 
more likely to rush the world 
into a war now than it was three 
years ago. 

The next conjecture is more 
probable. It is that Malenkov 
is as yet uncertain of his position. 
He has captured power, but has 
not had time to consolidate it. 
Putting himself in the place of 
the Western countries, he judges 
that the present might be a 
favourable moment for them 
to launch their counter-attack. 
Bereft of the name and fame of 
Stalin, the Kremlin might ke 
unable to mobilise the Russian 
people effectively against this 
danger ; and in the background 
are standing two or three men 
who may well be disappointed 
that the prophet’s mantle has 
not fallen upon them. So Malen- 
kov is playing for time ; and we 
should be wrong to treat this 
new affability as more than the 
mood of a moment. 

The third conjecture is the 
most hopeful. It is that now 
Stalin is no more, his policy is 
being reversed. It had ceased 
to be easy and was becoming 
dangerous. Sooner or later it 
was likely to end in a shooting 
war, which the least short- 
sighted of the Russians, who 
know something of the basic 
strength of the United States, 
are determined to avoid. The 
policy was not even paying divi- 
dends any longer. In Britain, 
France and Italy—to name the 
larger countries only—Commun- 
ist Parties were losing and 
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not gaining strength; Yugo- 
Slavia was moving daily nearer 
to the West; and China was 
getting tired of an expensive 
stalemate in Korea. If a change 
of temper did nothing else, it 
might lower suspicions and per- 
haps allow allies, hitherto united 
by a common peril, to remember 
their differences and to start 
bickering. 

Whichever conjecture is cor- 
rect, the Russian ‘‘ New Look” 
is to be welcomed so far as it 
goes, provided everyone is per- 
fectly clear that the change may 
be merely tactical. If we and 
the Americans do ease off in our 
efforts and start picking bones 
with each other, and in a few 
months there is another change 
of face, our position will be con- 
siderably worse than it is now; 
for Russia may be as strong, 
while the West may be much 
weaker and would certainly be 
disinclined to begin re-arming all 
over again. In accepting each 
gift, therefore, we must be care- 
ful to examine it pretty closely. 
No country may expect to atone 
for years of menace by a few 
friendly gestures; and we shall 
wait, without excessive optimism, 
the calling off of the war in 
Korea, agreement on an Austrian 
peace treaty, the release of the 
prisoners of war still held by the 
Russians, and the withdrawal of 
Russian garrisons from Central 
Europe. When these events 
happen, there may be a real 
hope of peace. 

Meanwhile, President Eisen- 
hower has endeavoured to test 
the genuineness of Russia’s new 
temper. His speech to the 
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American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on 16th April was well 
timed, well phrased and carefully 
constructed. It was an attempt 
to clean the slate and to recover 
the spirit of San Francisco. If 
the Russians are sincere in their 
wish for peace, even at so late 
@ stage as this they will accept 
the partnership offered them and 
call off the cold war. But the 
President made it plain that no 
progress would be possible until 
the diplomatic deadlock of the 
last eight years is broken. At 
the risk of being accused of hav- 
ing nasty suspicious minds, we 
cannot relax our vigilance or our 
efforts until a number of belated 
but eminently desirable deeds 
have spoken more loudly than 
all the amiable speeches in the 
world. 


Mr Butler’s second Budget 


had a good reception. The 
Opposition, of course, did not 
like it, but it is the business of 
an Opposition not to like a 
budget. Yet the line of attack 
on it was not very easy. Mr 
Gaitskell and Mr Dalton were 
unable to accuse the Chancellor 
of grinding the faces of the poor. 
They could not complain of bad 
new taxes, because there were 
no new taxes, good or bad. All 
they could say was that the 
wrong people were getting the 
relief and the incentive which 
Mr Butler claimed to be bringing. 
But that is not nearly so effective 
a talking-point as they would 
have had if they had been able 
to say that the “ right’ people 
were suffering some new imposi- 
tion. It is true that by an 
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inversion of Schadenfreude the 
less generous in spirit will always 
begrudge any good fortune that 
comes to others, but everybody 
is not so constituted. Behind 
Socialist outcries lies the old 
fallacy that any relief given to 
anyone who is not a manual 
worker is relief misapplied and 
will do more harm than good. 
That is the kind of error which 
always catches out Mr Dalton, 
the mildest revolutionary who 
has ever had his poor head 
muddled in the London School 
of Economics. Yet the facts 
surely are that trade is at slack 
water; that some new impulse 
is necessary; and that a re- 
duction of Purchase Tax and 
sixpence off the Income Tax, 
by “ pump-priming ”’ purchasing 
power, should provide this im- 
pulse. The Socialists—though 
they do not admit the charge— 
are really in the position of say- 
ing they would rather no one 
should get a benefit than that 
the rentier or black - coated 
worker should get one. They 
conveniently forget—if they 
ever knew—that prosperity, like 
peace, is indivisible. 

Quite as unimpressive is the 
other Socialist argument that 
the improvement in the balance 
of trade which has taken place 
during the past twelve months 
is due more to good luck than 
to good management. The 
ordinary citizen, who cannot be 
expected to master the intri- 
cacies of international exchange, 
is likely to answer that he does 
not much mind. He judges by 
results; and if these are taken 
to show that Mr Butler is a lucky, 
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and that Mr Gaitskell was an 
unlucky, Chancellor, the former 
is the man for his money. 
What neither the Socialists 
nor anyone else can deny is that 
this is a courageous Budget. 
The Tax relief will cost more 
than 169 million pounds in 
1953-54 and eventually about 
400 million pounds a year. Yet 
out of Mr Butler’s complicated 
arithmetic it seems fairly clear 
that our over-all deficit is due to 
rise from 436 million pounds to 
440 million pounds, or if aid for 
defence is discounted, from 521 
million pounds to 580 million 
pounds. To reduce taxation on 
this scale in these circumstances 
is to out-Keynes Keynes with a 
vengeance. Marshal Foch used 
to say that when his front was 
giving way and his flank was 


turned, his answer was to attack; 
and this, in economic terms, 
seems to be the Chancellor’s 


answer too. Whether he will 
make it good will depend on the 
effectiveness of the incentives he 
is proposing. 

Every Budget has its ups and 
downs. It is received, as a rule, 
with a burst of generous applause, 
and the reactions are usually 
favourable. Then, a day or two 
later, the counter-attack de- 
velops, weak spots—or alleged 
weak spots—are probed, and 
comment swings to another and 
critical quarter. Finally, opinion 
settles down to a middle course. 
The Budget is judged as not 
quite so good as it seemed at first 
sight and as not quite so bad as 
second thoughts suggested. At 
that later stage, Mr Butler’s 
Budget will probably be seen as 
sound rather than sensational, 
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and as a further step in the 
“right” direction; ‘“ right,’ 
that is, if you are a Tory, but 
wrong if you are a Socialist. 


The victory of Dr Malan, as 
readers of earlier ‘Comments’ 
will have gathered, was not 
unexpected. A prominent South 
African politician who was visit- 
ing this country just before the 
election, forecast a majority of 
between 20 and 25. He was 
accused of pessimism, but he 
has proved an optimist, for the 
actual majority is 29. The 
United Party fought with spirit 
and determination, but suffered 
from two handicaps. The first 
was a lack of inspiring leader- 
ship. Smuts might, conceivably, 
have won the election; Mr 
Strauss obviously could not win 
it. The sad fact is that any 
Government the United Party 
could form would not be a 
match in ability for the present 
Nationalist Administration. The 
back benchers hold plenty of 
promise, but that is for the 
future and not for now. 

The other factor contributing 
to the defeat of the United 
Party was the absence from its 
programme of any clear and 
coherent native policy. The 
Nationalists preached apartheid 
up and down the country, and 
it is true, if regrettable, that the 
policy has the support of a large 
majority of the white population. 
They may not care for some 
of its implications; they may 
object to some of the Nationalist 
methods; but on the issue of 
a white South Africa they are 
practically unanimous and do 
not see how in the long run this 
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can survive without apartheid. 
Realising this, the United Party 
did not dare to come out as 
direct opponents, but as the 
campaign wore on they drew 
closer and closer to their adver- 
saries. But “me too” candi- 
dates suffer from a fatal dis- 
advantage ; the ordinary elector 
is inclined to feel that if a certain 
policy is to be adopted, it had 
better be carried out by its orig- 
inators and not by its imitators. 
“Me too” in South Africa, like 
“me too”’ in the United States or 
anywhere else, is usually a loser. 
The United Party can console 
itself with the reflection that, 
owing to a distribution of seats 
which favours the countryside 
more than the towns, it again 
polled more votes than its oppo- 
nents. But when more votes do 
not mean more seats, the com- 
fort is of the coldest kind. 
More relevant, perhaps, than 
any post mortem, is thought 
about the future. Although the 
Nationalists have not got the 
two-thirds majority needed to 
change the Constitution, they 
will probably consider that they 
have a sufficient mandate. Pre- 
sumably the old Supreme Court 
will somehow be displaced, the 
Entrenched Clauses will be cir- 
cumvented, and the Coloured 
Voters will disappear from the 
Common Roll in the Cape 
Province. After that, the 
Nationalists may apply for the 
transfer of the Protectorates and 
may, like India, dispense with 
the sovereignty of the Queen. 
Much will depend upon Dr 
Malan. Report has it that 
he intends to retire very soon. 
If Mr Havenga should be his 
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successor, a moderate policy is 
likely, but if he is to be one of 
the other aspirants, the prospect 
is unpromising. Botha, Smuts 
and their followers acknowledged 
a debt of honour to the British 
Commonwealth because, having 
won the South African War, 
Britain restored political freedom 
to the Afrikaners. The new men 
who will rule the Nationalist 
Party acknowledge no such 
debt. They forget Campbell- 
Bannerman and have nostalgic 
memories of Kruger, Steyn and 
the old Boer Republics. 

Meanwhile men of both parties 
in South Africa have been dis- 
cussing an interesting develop- 
ment of apartheid. They envis- 
age the creation of what would 
virtually be a new country, 
within the Union and consisting 
of the grouped Native Reserves. 
Bantustan, as it is called, would 
have complete internal self- 
Government and its land would 
be inalienable. The implica- 
tion, of course, is that while 
the British Government would 
object to handing over the 
Protectorates, if they were 
merely to be treated as three 
more Native Reserves in the 
Union, they might consent to 
allow them to be incorporated 
in Bantustan. 


While Dr Malan has triumphed 
in the Union, the Federalists 


have won in South Rhodesia 
and by a larger majority than 
the most sanguine of them had 
anticipated. For this gratifying 
result they have primarily to 
thank Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
whose personal influence and 
prestige are evidently undimin- 
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ished. He is easily the biggest 
man in Central Africa, but 
while he will surely be the first 
Prime Minister of the federated 
territory, it is no secret that he 
means to retire fairly soon. 
His successor is then likely to be 
Mr Roy Welensky of Northern 
Rhodesia, formerly an engine- 
driver and heavy-weight boxing 
champion of the Rhodesias, who 
crossed the border and gave Sir 
Godfrey notable help in his 
campaign. 

The result of the referendum 
was @ victory for the Moderates. 
Against Federation were the 
racialists, white and black, agree- 
ing with each other in nothing 
but their dislike of the new 
scheme. It is for the victorious 
Moderates now to show that 
‘* partnership ’’ was not a catch- 
word to win votes, but a genuine 
policy, and for the Africans, 
having made their protest, to give 
the new Dominion a fair trial. 

Federation has jumped its 
highest hurdle and, barring acci- 
dents, should come safely home. 
The results in the legislatures of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land are foregone conclusions, 
and the Government of the 
United Kingdom has announced 
its determination to see the 
thing through Parliament. 
African opinion remains un- 
moved and unreconciled and 
has found many champions over 
here. But with Federation the 
ordinary African is not going to 
find his rights whittled away, 
as he has been assured they will 
be. He is, in fact, unlikely to 
notice any difference in his daily 
life, unless he himself makes the 
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difference by resisting authority. 
Of course, what he will not get 
with Federation, and what his 
leaders are telling him he ought 
to have, is a Constitution like 
that of the Gold Coast; but 
this he was most unlikely to get 
anyhow. What he might event- 
ually see realised without Feder- 
ation is the full policy of apar- 
theid, as pursued by Rhodesia’s 
neighbours in the Union of 
South Africa, and from that 
bleak prospect he has been 
delivered by the referendum. 


In Pakistan, general dissatis- 
faction with the Government 
came to a head on 17th April, 
when the Governor-General, Mr 
Ghulam Mohammad, brusquely 
discharged his Prime Minister, 
Kwaja Nazimuddin. That the 
change of Government should 
have happened in this way sheds 
an interesting light on constitu- 
tional practice in Pakistan. 
Normally, where Parliamentary 
Government prevails, an ad- 
ministration continues to rule 
until it is defeated either in 
Parliament or at the polls. 
Kwaja Nazimuddin had lost 
neither his majority in the 
Constituent Assembly nor, to 
outward appearances, the con-. 
fidence of the Muslim League. 
It was the Governor-General, 
interpreting the will of the 
people over the head of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, who made 
the change. He was, of course, 
within his Constitutional rights, 
but some might say that he 
had stepped outside the Con- 
stitutional proprieties. It does 
seem, however, that Mr Ghulam 
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Mohammad correctly assessed 
the feeling of the country. 

The viability of Pakistan has 
still to be established beyond 
dispute. Lately it has been 
encountering troubles in many 
quarters, and the Government 
has shown little capacity to deal 
adequately with them. The 
quarrel with India over Kash- 
mir and the control of the vital 
waters drags on. The fault 
certainly does not lie entirely 
with Pakistan although, on the 
second count, India has some 
grounds for claiming a breach of 
the Agreement of 1948 and for 
pointing out that the water 
shortage is due to drought and 
not to unneighbourly conduct. 
At any rate, the continued 
absence of any settlement or 
even hope of a settlement on 
big questions of this kind never 
redounds to the credit of the 
Government in office. Further- 
more, trouble with certain religi- 
ous sects has been accompanied 
by grave disorders, and Kwaja 
Nazimuddin has not coped with 
these as firmly or as effectively 
as he should have done. 

Most serious of all is the 
economic situation. Pakistan 
ought to be one of the countries 
of Asia with a surplus of food, 
living on her own, as it were, 
and paying for such imports as 
she requires by exporting jute 
and cotton. Now, after two 
years of virtual drought, she is 
having to import (with American 
aid) 14 million tons of grain. 
Simultaneously the demand for 
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jute and cotton has contracted 
and prices have fallen heavily, 
just when a good market was 
most needed. As a result, the 
foreign exchange position has 
become well-nigh desperate, for 
the till is practically empty and 
the people must still be fed. 

It remains to be seen whether 
the new Prime Minister, Mr 
Mohammad Ali, will show him- 
self more successful, or at least 
more vigorous in dealing with 
this unpromising situation. He 
has an engaging and forceful 
personality and did well as 
Pakistan’s ambassador at Wash- 
ington; but undoubtedly the 
times will try him to the utmost. 

One of the difficulties in Paki- 
stan is the absence of any 
Opposition in the Constituent 
Assembly. Possibly, as the 
shadow of Jinnah and Partition 
grows fainter and the founda- 
tions of the new State become 
more secure, this problem will 
solve itself. At the moment, 
the titular leader of the Opposi- 
tion is the head of the exiguous 
Hindu minority, Mr Chattopad- 
haya. He is a much travelled 
and supremely photogenic per- 
son, known in many Common- 
wealth countries by the soubri- 
quet of ‘Charlie.’ On all 
grounds and by any standards 
he is quite incapable of forming 
an alternative Government, and 
that is the first function of a 
leader of the Opposition. 


Last autumn the publication 
of Haig’s Diaries, and in the 
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spring the appearance of Sir 
John Davidson’s analysis of his 
strategy, have led to a recon- 
sideration of his military quality. 
Each book in its different way 
makes a contribution to the 
work of knowing and assessing 
the man. Haig was laconic, 
almost inarticulate, but although 
he did not and could not say 
much, he wrote quite a lot. 
His diaries were his safety-valve, 
and probably he never envisaged 
their publication even 35 years 
after his death. It may be said 
that the portrait they present 
is not substantially different 
from that which Mr Duff Cooper 
(now Viscount Norwich), after 
using them freely for his purpose, 
painted in his Life, but those 
short, abrupt sentences, often in 
the clumsiest English, reveal the 
man beyond the powers of a very 
able biographer. 

What sort of a man was Haig, 
who commanded the largest 
British Army in histery? As 
time passed and passions fell, he 
was seen in fairer perspective, 
and from the pages of the Official 
History of the War he emerged 
as a soldier of outstanding talent 
and ability. If he is not among 
the Great Captains, he stands 
close behind them. He made 
mistakes, although Passchen- 
daele was much less of an error 
than at one time it was judged 
to be, and Sir John Davidson 
does not consider it an error at 
all. Haig was under pressure 
from two quarters—from the 
Navy, to clear the Channel 
ports, and from the French, 
to keep the Germans occupied 
while Marshal Pétain tried to 
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restore the broken morale of 
his men. 

The first reason is the less 
cogent. In the spring, Lord 
Jellicoe had gloomily said that 
unless the submarine bases in 
Belgium could be taken the war 
would be lost; but in the 
autumn the bases were still un- 
taken and the war was not lost. 
The plight of the French was 
the more serious factor. At the 
time there was a conspiracy, for 
which the reason is obvious, to 
conceal the gravity of the French 
mutinies. After the war there 
was a further conspiracy, for 
which the reasons are less 
obvious, to keep the secret. Sir 
John Davidson is convinced that 
if in 1917 or 1918 the Germans 
had launched a sharp attack on 
the French Army, they would 
have broken it as they broke it 
in 1940. That such an attack 
was never launched must be put 
to the credit of Haig, and this 
circumstance, that at the time 
could not be revealed, explains 
and justifies Passchendaele. The 
most that can fairly be suggested 
is that the ground might have 
been better chosen and that the 
offensive should have ended 
earlier; but even on _ these 
points Haig had a case which 
the Official History has given 
and Sir John Davidson repeats 
for a wider public. 

Certainly, Haig has not had 
the credit he deserved for the 
campaign of 1918. The Germans 
broke through in March, largely 
because Lloyd George held back 
reserves which should have been 
sent to France, with the result 
that the divisions in the line were 
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AT a man will seldom openly say, he will often 

openly do. Unashamedly he will be seen with a 

daily newspaper which he knows is not good enough 
for him. 

Such a man will admit the virtues of the Manchester 
Guardian. He admires it. He wishes it well. But he does 
not read it. Habit holds him to his usual newspaper. 
He may even think that by comparison the Manchester 
Guardian is not sufficiently exciting. 

An odd idea—that truth is less exciting than half- 
truth! The Manchester Guardian is always ‘exciting’, 
simply because it tells the truth. It is also well-written, 
and good writing is far more exciting than journalese. 

Were you to try the Manchester Guardian (as we 
hope you will) you would soon feel its peculiar charm. 
You would know that you were subscribing to a fine 
newspaper. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 
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